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ALetter from the Publisher “"ye:suem bireas Ch 


ver the years, reporters covering Israeli internal affairs 
have found that the politics of that freewheeling democracy 


are noisy, but usually nonviolent. 
This emotional climate may be 
changing, as members of TIME’s 
Jerusalem Bureau learned while 
preparing this week’s cover story 
on the Israeli crisis generated by 
the Beirut massacre commission 
report. When a hand grenade 
was thrown into a crowd of dem- 
onstrators in Jerusalem, TIME’s 
Robert Slater was standing 100 
yards away, near the front door 
of the Prime Minister’s office. “In 
the past decade,” he says, “I have 
spent hundreds of hours door- 
stepping Israeli Cabinet meet- 


ings, and I always had the sense Bureau Chief Harry Kelly covers a Jerusalem demonstration 


that this area was immune to vio- 


lence. But after that grenade thundered in the air, I thought: 
How ironic. The most violent place to be is not with the Israeli 
army in Lebanon, but here.” Jerusalem Correspondent David 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


+ 





another Middle Eastern state.” 


Jerusalem Bureau Chief Harry Kelly found that despite the 
strains in the political fabric, most Israelis, from Foreign and 


Defense Ministry officials to chance acquaintances, are more 
than eager to talk. Says Kelly: “They prefer, actually insist, that | 


oavionveincer their names not be used.” Kelly is | 





shirts.” 


Halevy, a native-born Israeli who has reported on his nation for 
TIME for 15 years, was shocked by the Israeli violence. “We 
can either remain a unique democratic society,” Halevy 
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Cover: Setting offa 
political earthquake, 
Israel’s commission of 
inquiry says Defense 
Minister Sharon and 
four generals share 
“indirect” responsibil- 
ity for the Beirut mas- 
sacre. After heated de- 
bate, Sharon steps 
down. See WORLD. 








a veteran of political skirmishes 
in Chicago and Washington. He 
worked for the Chicago Tribune 
and, from 1979 to 1981, for the 
Washington Star, where he 
served first as assistant, then as 
associate managing editor. Kelly 
arrived in Israel last fall after a 
year at TIME’s New York Bureau 
and discovered that Jerusalem 
cab drivers are just as garrulous 
as their New York City counter- 
parts. “A lot of Israeli cabbies 
speak English,” he says, “and 
they're always willing to point 
out how wrong you are.” Kelly 
speaks no Hebrew, but he 


does have at least limited aspirations. “I want to learn 
enough,” he says, “to tell the laundry not to starch my 
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Nation: Firings, sub- 
poenas and contro- 
versy grip the EPA 

> Amid signs of re- 
covery, a Washington 
jobs package. » A 
presidential unit 
mulls MX options. 

> Some thoughts 
for Washington's 
birthday 
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American Scene Essay 

On a New York street, The Israeli commis- 

a middle-aged subur- _ sion has produced 
banite comes face to more than a report—a 
face with muggers and philosophical paper 
his own ideas about that plumbs the deep- 


justified violence. est truth 
66 68 
Education Music 


Performance art, a 
mix of music, film 
and theater, comes of 
age in Laurie Ander- 
son's United States, 
Parts I-IV. 


At Auburn, a bitter 
campus feud with po- 
litical overtones pits 
most of the faculty 
against President 
Funderburk, 
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World Economy & Business 
As West German elec- Bill Agee bails out of 
tions draw near, Kohl Bendix. » Congress 
rallies.» The Butcher _ girds to battle the IMF 
of Lyon comes back plan. » Those 

> The Case ofthe Sto- @##/%o@!tamper- 
len Stallion resistant caps 
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Show Business Design 

Hollywood's hottest Lever House, an ar- 
and smallest leading chitectural landmark, 
man, multitalented is under assault from 
Dudley Moore, scores builders who want to 
a hit with his latest replace it with a 40- 
film story lower 








Science 

Though NASA isn’t in 
the art business, its 
latest views from 
space are colorful, ar- 
resting and promise a 
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Airfare Wars: Those 
$99 cross-country tick- 
| ets are great for pas- 
sengers but helped the 
carriers lose $550 mil- 
lion in 1982. Now 
hooked, the airlines 
are having trouble 
| kicking the low-fare 
| habit. See ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS. 
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years of legendary 
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Allan W. Eckert pushes 
back the frontier. 


In the fifth volume of his 
acclaimed Winning of 
America series, Allan Eckert 
tells in compelling detail how 
American settlers wrested 
control of the southern Great 
Lakes from the British and 
the Indians, establishing 
Chicago as a major continen- 
tal trading center. 

“This absorbing 704-page 
blockbuster...recreates the 
frontier struggle with 
undeniable conviction and 
accuracy. This is a vast 
wilderness drama held 
together by the stories of 
men, women, and children 
caught up in the inexorable 
turns of history.” 
—Publishers Weekly 
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"4 Great New Reasons ToTry Avis” 


David Mahoney, Chairman of Avis. | 
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WithOneRental. a. @D The World. 


With the new Avis Gift and Travel Award If you prefer to use your certificates for free travel awards 
Program, there’s no waiting for these gifts! instead of merchandise, Avis will reward you handsomely. 
Rent from Avis until June 30 and Fog With an unmatched combination of awards for 
you can drive away with "a you to enjoy. On land, sea. And in the air. 
a bottle of Halston Night Spray § S You'll fly in comfort on TWA. Cruise 
Cologne, a $25 value. An executive- pwd the waters on a Cunard Line ship. 
style travel bag. Or a Totes” umbrella. “ Lounge about at a Sheraton 
With just one rental! Hotel, Resort or Inn. And tour the coun- 
What a great feeling you'll have, leaving try in an Avis car. 
the Avis rental counter with any one of CUNARD With Avis, you can do it all! 
these gifts in your hands! Certificates will be distributed until 
June 30. If you've already been collecting them, you can 
apply them immediately to these awards. 


pr donk You Can Get By Saving Up To Three Certificates With 
Certificates. am Just One Rental! 


Avis offers you a benefit you won't get from any other car 
rental company. If you fly TWA round trip, stay at a 
participating Sheraton Hotel Resort at least 2 consecutive 
nights and rent a car from Avis all on the same trip, you'll 
earn 3 travel certificates instead of 1. Leave it to Avis to 
offer great travel awards you don’t have to travel a lot for! 
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spectacular list! 
TRYING HARDER MAKES AVIS SECOND TO NONE.” 


For reservations, see your travel consultant or call toll free: 800-331-1212. 


For complete details on the new Avis Gift and Travel 
Award Program, pick up a Program brochure at participat- 
ing Avis, TWA or Sheraton counters. Then be sure to rent 
from Avis. Because when it comes to gifts and travel } 
awards, no one rewards you better than Avis. Now. Or later. 
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Our colleges and 
universities generate 
mindpower 
and business and 
industry consume it. 
Support 
higher education! 
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Nuclear Stakes 


To the Editors: 

Your article on nuclear missiles 
[Jan. 31] brought out both the idealistic 
and the realistic positions on the issue. 
However, the Europeans would be wise to 
be realistic and realize that American 
defense forces have helped them main- 
tain a free, prosperous life throughout the 
post-World War II period. If the West 
cannot remain united on the question of 
security, Western Europe risks becoming 
Finlandized. 

Peter George Glick 
Washington, D.C. 


Part of the game of poker is knowing 


| when to quit. What we have now is hyped- 


up publicity aimed at winning over the 

Europeans. Our Government should stop 

playing and start dealing with the reality 
ofa nuclear nightmare. 

Philip Naff 

Fort Sheridan, Ill. 





If the people of Western Europe com- 

pel the US. to play nuclear poker with a 

stacked deck, we ought to toss in our hand 

and walk out, taking our rockets, our air- 

craft, our tanks and our military person- 
nel with us. 

Joseph K. Van Denburg 

Boiling Springs, Pa 


The US. will never again achieve nu- 
clear superiority. But if it plays its cards 
right, our Government can accomplish 
some semblance of nuclear equality in 
Europe. To gain this position, the State 
Department will have to campaign more 
actively for the support of our European 
allies, and West German Chancellor 
Kohl will have to persuade his country to 
accept the basing of the Pershing. The 
other European countries would then fol- 
low his lead. 

Dennis W. Raraigh 
Wexford, Pa 


Your report on arms control has made 


Letters | 





clear to me the futility of President Rea- 








ae 


gan’s defense spending. He insists on ex- 
pending billions on items like the Per- 
shing II missile, when those dollars could 
be put to better use reviving the nation’s 
economy. One day the President may find 
himself spending billions in defense of a 
country that is but a feeble shadow of the 
superpower it once was. 
Diana Mejia 
East Peoria, Ill. 


President Reagan is not serious about 
arms control. There is only one zero op- 
tion, the total elimination of all nuclear 
weapons in every nation. 

Ronald N. Chastain 
Chula Vista, Calif. 





Warfare in the nuclear age is a no-win 
proposition. Since I cannot say “Deal me 
out,” I am going to join those who are 
working to freeze, and eventually reduce, 
nuclear warheads. 

Walt Matell 
Ketchikan, Alaska | 


Everyone who voted for the nuclear 
freeze in November should take a close 
look at Yuri Andropov’s words: “Let no 
one expect unilateral disarmament from 
us. We are not naive people.” The goals of 
the Soviet Union are the same as they 
have always been. The only thing that has 
changed is how it is playing the game 

Frederick James Lane 


Bel Air, Md. 





None of the stories I have read about | 
arms control affected me as did yours with 
its picture of the Kremlin fagade. The So- 
viet hammer and sickle are a familiar 
sight, but I have never seen the emblem su- 
perimposed on the globe. That symbol 
evoked all the long-forgotten cold war fa- 
naticism about Soviet world domination 

Robert A. Dodd 
Arlington, Va 


When are we going to quit playing 
games and get down to settling the arms 
race? Regardless of what either side 
thinks, no one will come out the winner. 
This is not poker, it is a matter of survival. 

Janell Hesch-Smith 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Muzzling Medvedev 

After reading about the Soviet 
Union's fear of our nuclear missiles, I 
turned to the article on the harassment of 
Soviet Historian Roy Medvedev [Jan. 31]. 
In the photograph of Medvedev, I saw an 
even greater Soviet fear: a brave, thought- 

ful man armed only with a pencil 
Jimmy Pritchard 
Annandale, Va 





Murder in Memphis 

Your story about the shootout in 
Memphis [Jan. 31] raises serious ques- 
tions about our society’s attitudes toward 


SS 
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See the unspoiled beauty of Alaska while 
you're being beautifully spoiled. 

Pampered hand — foot on a Holland 
America Westours cruise or cruise/tour— 
without paying an arm and a leg. For as little as 
$1125} take a 7-day cruise along Alaska’s inside 
passage from Vancouver to Glacier Bay on 
a luxury Ocean Liner™ 

With everything included in the price— 
from five gourmet meals a day to entertainment 
every night. 


A FRONT ROW SEAT 


AT GLACIER BAY. 

You'll spend a day in Glacier Bay, one of the 
most startling sights on the planet. 

As you watch from the comfort of the Ocean 
Liner, huge chunks of ice crack free from the 
sheer cliff of the glacier face. 

You haven’t seen Alaska unless you’ve seen 
Glacier Bay. And the best way to see it is on one 
of our Ocean Liners. 


THE BEAUTY OF 
OCEAN LINER SERVICE™ 


When you cruise with Holland America 
Westours on The Nieuw Amsterdam or the 


ss Rotterdam, you're in the privileged setting of a 
Holland America Ocean Liner These vessels 
recall the elegant ambience of transatlantic ocean 
crossings of yesteryear. 


NO ONE ELSE CAN 
SHOW YOU MORE OF ALASKA. 


You can also add a Holland America Westours 
land tour to your cruise. 

Once in Alaska, you'll travel in a luxury 
motorcoach to visit a reindeer corral. 

Or observe Eskimos dancing in the Midnight 
Sun. Or view the majesty of America’s highest 
peak, Mount McKinley. 

With 36 years of experience in Alaska, 
Holland America Westours knows where to go 
for what's most spectacular, most exhilarating, 
most picturesque. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
96-PAGE BROCHURE. 


For a full-color brochure—9%6 pages of maps, 
itineraries, deck plans, and information on 
cruises and cruise/tours—simply fill in the cou- 
pon, or call us toll-free: 1-800-221-6842 east of 
the Mississippi or 1-800-426-0327 west of the 
Mississippi. For reservations, contact your travel 
agent who will arrange everything for you at no 
extra cost. 


*Per person double occupancy on the ss Rotterdam. Plus port charges. 
Ships’ Registry: Netherlands Antilles. 


Holland America Westours 
300 Elliott Ave. West 
Seattle, WA 98119 


Please send me your free 96-page 1983 Alaska brochure. 


Name 





Phone 





Address_ 
City 
State Zip 


@Holland America 
Westours to Alaska 














Our list can help you do the other things you 
have on your list. Such as fix the car... check on 
social security. ..start the diet. . . find out about the 
loan... 

Our list is the Consumer Information Catalog. 
And it's free. So are many of the more than 200 
government booklets in the Catalog. Booklets on 
employment, health, safety, nutrition, housing, 
government programs, and lots of ways you can 
save money. 

The Consumer Information Center of the U.S. 
General Services Administration publishes the 
Catalog quarterly to bring you the most up-to-date 
word. 

So to shorten your list, send for the free 
Consumer Information Catalog. It's the thing to do. 

Just send us a postcard or letter with your 
name and address. Write: 


Consumer Information Center 
Dept. PA 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


GSx U.S. General Services Administration 
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criminals. Maxine Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the Memphis N.A.A.C.P., and Wal- 
ter Bailey, Shelby County commissioner, 
wrongly portray the police as the crimi- 
nals. Officer Robert Hester, who was tor- 
tured and murdered, was the victim. His 
fellow officers, who were forced to stand 
by and listen to Hester’s screams and 
pleas for mercy, were also victims. Lind- 
berg Sanders and his cult followers are the 
criminals. 
David E. Perry 
Ashland, Va. 





I am amazed at the criticism of how | 
the police handled the affair. We forget 
too easily that a police officer was taken 
hostage and murdered. 

Charles J. Stahl IV 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


When seven people lure and capture a 
policeman and then torture him to death, 
they are entering into war with the law. 
The skin color of the policeman or the 
antagonists should not be an issue. 

Vernon Brabham Jr. 
Marietta, Ga 





Nakasone Visit 


One must applaud the restraint of 
Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone [Jan. 
24] in not saying, “If Americans made 
cars, TVs and calculators more attractive 
to the consumer than ours, the U.S. would 
not have a trade problem.” 

John G. Smith 
Ely, Nev. 


Falklands Future 

Britain may not continue its occupa- 
tion of the Falklands [Jan. 31] for long. 
Economics, geography and military logis- 
tics make it difficult to defend the islands. 
The next time around, the Argentine mil- 
itary will avoid its past mistakes. There 
will be no diplomatic solution to this 
problem. England does well to enjoy its 
victory while it lasts. 





F. Duran Martinez 
Kennewick, Wash. 


Prime Minister Thatcher's visit to the 
Falkland Islands can be considered an act 
of provocation only by a country that also 
deals in provocation and colonialist ad- 
venturism. Her action is loyal and con- 
stant in a world of inconstant and shifting 
alliances born of economic expedience. 

Julia Carragan 
Troy, N.Y. 


Tribal Jealousy 

Your article “The Plague of Tribal 
Enmity” (Jan. 17] focused mainly on the 
feud between Zimbabwe’s Shona and 
Ndebele tribes, ignoring the other op- 
pressed groups. As a member of a Zimba- 
bwe minority tribe, I deplore the lack of 
dialogue between the people of my nation. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 
PEOPLE HAVE ONE THING IN COMMON. 
THEY START THE EVENING WITH RED. 
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Aworld 
in one country. 
Expect the un- 
Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 
For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent 
South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 
Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Name——— 


Address___ 
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Their refusal to accept religious, linguistic 

or racial diversity in others is a clear 
signal of a fatal future. 

Freedom Nkomo 

Providence 





Sizing Up Scientology 


Scientology's aim is to increase a per- 
son’s ability to deal with life’s problems 
[Jan. 31]. The religion uses modern tech- 
nology to achieve goals that other groups 
try to reach through prayer. All great reli- 
gions have had upheaval and dissent 
within their organizations. I am not active 
in the Church of Scientology, but I can 
trace the success and happiness of my life 
to the teachings of L. Ron Hubbard, the 
founder of Scientology. 

Peter Brock 
Rancho California, Calif. 


It is incredible that in this age, people 
can believe, as the Scientologists do, that 
emotional and physical ailments can be 
cured with two tin cans wired to a galva- 
nometer. Scientology Founder L. Ron 
Hubbard was a good science-fiction writ- 
er. He should have remained in that field. 
His worldwide followers should turn in 
their tin cans for recycling. 

Hugo Pastore Jr. 
Venice, Calif. 


After 74 trillion years in existence, 
Hubbard surely deserves a two-year rest. 

Nina M. Nelson 

Hobart, Ind. 





Original McPhee 

Your pleasant review of John 
McPhee’s book Jn Suspect Terrain (Jan. 
31] states: “No other journalist avoids the 
obvious with as much success as John 
McPhee. To hold readers through books 
about oranges, the New Jersey Pine Bar- 
rens or birchbark canoes is a tribute to his 
eye for narrative grain and hand for prose 
dovetails. The sanding and finishing are 
done by editors at The New Yorker, where 
McPhee’s books first appear.” In actual- 
ity, John McPhee’s prose is written, sand- 

ed and polished by John McPhee. 
William Shawn, Editor in Chief 
The New Yorker 
New York City 





Risky Contraceptive 
After the birth of my second child, I 
was given an injection of Depo-Provera 
[Jan. 24]. I immediately began to bleed 
and to experience depression and insom- 
nia. The side effects did not abate for a 
year. More research is needed before this 
drug is used as a contraceptive in this or 

any other country. 

Paula Jeanne Raynar 
Longview, Texas 


So Upjohn Research Manager Gor- 
don Duncan believes that the side effects 

























































of Depo-Provera are not serious enough to 
“preclude its use as a contraceptive.” 
Would he feel the same way if it were a 
male contraceptive that caused weight 
gain and a loss of sex drive, as well as the 
male equivalent of “complete cessation of 
menstrual bleeding”? 
Jan Higbee 
Topeka, Kans. 


My mother took the synthetic hor- 
mone diethylstilbestrol during her preg- 
nancy. Asa DES daughter, I hope that FDA 
Commissioner Arthur Hayes will not ap- 
prove the use of Depo-Provera until long- 
term studies of its safety have been made. 
We should not give rise, as we did with 
DES, to another generation of “clinical 
studies,” but should prudently await de- 
finitive studies on Depo-Provera’s safety. 

Debra Shetka Friedman 
Des Moines 





Saving the Everglades 
Floridians should listen to Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas about the preservation 
of the Everglades [Jan 31]. The loss of 
that fragile and unique land not only en- 
dangers the wild creatures dependent 
upon it, but will eventually destroy the 
fresh-water supply of southern Florida. 
Fresh water flowing through the shallow 
Everglades prevents seawater from enter- 
ing the system. As the delicate balance is 
disrupted, the water will become more sa- 

line and, finally, unusable. 
Fran Podulka 
Glenview, Ill. 


People should be thankful for Mar- 
jory Douglas and others who speak with 
the voice of reason about the world in 
which we live. Perhaps some day every- 
one will realize that no matter how ad- 
vanced our technology is, we should not 
try to rearrange other life forms to 
suit ourselves. In most cases, nature 
needs but one thing from us: to be left 
alone. 

Michael Glenn Backus 
Harrisville, N.Y. 


Pot on the Bus 


The story of School Bus Driver Gloria 
Arsenault and the pot-smoking students 
whose bus service was suspended is not 
something to laugh about [Jan. 17]. The 
parents who provided the offending chil- 
dren with rides showed a lack of respect 
for both the school system and the town 
police. These parents have no one to 
blame but themselves for the decline of 
our public schools. 

Susan L. Smith 
Salt Lake City 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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THE CAR YOU 
CAN HOLD ON 
TO ONE THIRD 
LONGER. 








If you're about to go shop- the average of all other cars on the — front bucket seats with adjustable 
ping for a new car, get a grip on road lumbar supports 
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The fog time is ready to LR 
mix your favorite Bacardi rum 
drink, discover this new one. Just WH ef 
splash Bacardi dark rum over ice. | teehee 


Swirl it a bit. Then sip it before 
you mix it. That way, you'll taste -— —? 


Bacardi dark as it really is. Very, 
very smooth. Very, very light 
tasting. And it may surprise you to 
discover that it’s dry, not sweet. 
The new drink? Bacardi and Ice. 
Cheers! 


BACARDI,rum.The super sip. Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACAAD! ANDO THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED 


1879 BACARD! IMPORTS. INC, MIAMI, FL RUM 80 PROOF 





LET E-COM “SIGN, SEAL, AND 
DELIVER” YOUR MAIL FOR LESS 
THAN YOU'RE SPENDING NOW. 


There’s a better way to send out com- riers and your Post Office. Here’s how it 
puter-originated mail. The Postal Service’s works. Once your system is set up for E-COM 
E-COM Service. It lets your computer Service, your computer operator simply pre- 
transmit directly to ours. So you can send pares the message. It’s then transmitted as 
announcements and invoices, for example, data, by telephone or other communication 
while you bypass a lot of work-and expense. carrier, to any one or more of 25 Serving Post 

E-COM Service is a cooperative effort Offices throughout the country. And E-COM 
between private sector communication car- Service takes care of all the rest. 


It prints your messages, which can be up 
to two pages long. Folds them. And puts the om , 


SP (2) in envelopes, all at the Post Office 



















It saves you time by letting you 
transmit your message directly to 
the Post Office by telephone or 
other communication carrier. And 
it saves time by printing your 
message right at the Post Office. 
Then it delivers your mail in just 2 
days or less 


— gt 


It provides blue-and-white 
envelopes-for impact. 


It gives you all this-which cuts your labor 
costs, too-for 26° for the first page. And only 
5° more for the second. Postage, paper & 
envelopes included 


We can help you figure out the best 
way to link up with E-COM Service. 
And we can even give you any technical 

advice you might need. 

So why not let new E-COM Service 

give you a hand with the mail? For 

more information, simply call or write 
your communication carrier or your 
local Postmaster. 





IT DELIVERS SAVINGS ALONG WITH THE MAIL. ...... 
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| moved in circles where guests 


| criminals have guns 


course. If you overtly distrust the 


American Scene 





In New York: Be Kind to Your Mugger 


t happened far too late to be a fashion- 

able mugging. Practically everybody 
the middle-aged householder knew had 
long since been assaulted or purse- 
snatched, or broken and entered in one 
way or another. People rarely bothered to 
talk about muggings at dinner parties any 
more. Truth to tell, the householder, who 
often worked late in the city, had grown a 
bit smug about being spared so long. He 
always walked fast and purposefully. He 
was in pretty good shape. And he liked 
to think that he had acquired from a 
boyhood in the country some 
special alertness, a sharper sense 
of how to avoid danger than his 
acquaintances. 

At social gatherings with his 
wife’s suburban friends, he 
found himself in a beleaguered 
minority. He had grown up with 
guns; still owned two or three, 
now never actually used. But he 


tended to edge away at cocktail 
parties whenever he admitted 
that he wasn’t entirely happy 
with the idea of living unarmed 
in a state where only cops and 


He saw the liberals’ point, of 


system, in some sort of supersti- 
tious way you are inviting it not 
to work. What was galling was 
the suspicion that they would 
forgive all sorts of antisocial 
behavior—shoplifling, say, fla- 
grant adultery, embezzlement 
and, of course, mugging—pro- 
vided some acceptable frailty of 
the psyche or pocketbook could 
be dredged up to excuse it. Even 
the faintest suggestion that an 
individual might be justified or 
obliged to use violence in de- 
fending himself touched some 
deep root of outrage in his neigh- 
bors and his wife 

When the mugging happened, he 
found himself unready. He was plunging 
along a shadowy, midtown street well past 
midnight only a few hundred feet from a 
hotel where he often stayed when he 
worked late in the city. Suddenly, he was 
aware of a dark figure behind and to the 
left. Then, farther. off, exactly abreast of 
him but ten feet away near the buildings, 
a second figure appeared. That seemed 
odd, especially since he now noticed there 
was not another soul on the street. A taxi’s 
brake lights winked in the distance, 





though, and the pool of light in front of | 
| $17—a ten and seven ones—plus some sil- 


the hotel reassured him. Just as he 
reached that welcoming glare, the figure 
on the left cut in front of him. The other 
shadow moved up to just behind his shoul- 
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der. Hand thrust forward in his jacket 
pocket, the first figure said, “Gimme your 
money or I'll cut you.” 

Except for an instant when his breath 
came short, the householder did not feel 
afraid, Or angry. Instead, he even found 
himself glancing toward the curb where a 
chauffeur dozed, or maddeningly seemed 
to doze, at the wheel of a parked limou- 
sine. There was still nobody else on the 
street. He was aware that whatever it was 
in the thief's pocket might not be a knife. 


| Very likely wasn’t. It occurred to him to 


EAN FRANCOIS ALLAUX FORT 


demand to see the weapon, then dodge to- 
ward the hotel. At the same time he felt 
constrained, in some peculiarly inappro- 
priate way, like an actor walking through 
a barely rehearsed part. Bits of idiot dia- 
logue ran through his mind: “Show me the 
blade, and I'll show you the money.” Folk 


wisdom was clear, though 
never resist 


never argue, 


66) ‘ll give you what I have,” he said. It 

wouldn't be much. He didn’t own a 
wallet and never carried more than a few 
dollars cash. In his pockets he found 


ver. The boy, for as he handed the money 
over he saw it was a boy about the age 
of his youngest son, took the bills and 


scornfully flung the change into the street 

“Where your wallet, man?” 

“I don’t have a wallet,” he said 

“You want me to cut you to get your 
wallet?” 

Explaining that he had only a folding 
case full of cards, he fished it out. Grab- 
bing at the case, the boy looked nervous 
for the first time. After a lightning search, 
he tossed it toward a green wooden plant- 
er near the hotel entryway. In doing so, he 
let fall a single dollar bill. Caught by a lit- 
tle twist of wind, it skittered an inch or 
two across the sidewalk 

“You dropped a dollar,” the 
middle-aged householder found 
himself saying. He felt the folly 
of the words as they left his 
mouth. A student had lately 
been killed by a young mugger 
for saying exactly the same 
thing, but in that case, apparent- 
ly, the suggestion came out as a 
kind of derisive irony. His own 
words, he knew with shame, had 
held no irony. They were, in 
fact, a reflex, an example of 
sheer, dumb middle-class help- 
fulness. He found himself actu- 
ally blushing at the thought of 
having spoken them 

The boy bent to retrieve the 
lost bill. Then the two thieves 
loped easily away down the side- 
walk. He stood and watched 
them go. They wore new jogging 
shoes and beautiful down jackets 
of the kind that after some argu- 
ment, he had recently bought for 
his son. They were good-looking 
too. Clear-eyed, strong, giving 
off a kind of energy, like ath- 
letes. It seemed to him that for 
them the whole thing had been a 
sort of game. And there they 
went, jogging away in step, 
knees high, heads up, shoulder 
to shoulder like some Damon 
and Pythias of the inner city 
The householder remembered that stride 
himself. It had carried him across the 
playing fields of youth after he had been 
lucky enough to score a goal. For that 
matter, these two, with their fine jackets 
and high-stepping pace. looked as care- 
free as his son and a friend heading away 
down a tree-lined street at home 

He found himself astonished. Then, 
for the first time, he had an urge, as 
strong as a clenching fist, to kill them. His 
coat had a special change pocket cut lat- 
erally into the button flap. It was small, | 
but large enough for a tiny, hammerless | 


ue 








handgun he owned and sometimes, to his 
wife's horror, threatened to license and 
carry. In an instant, he moved his hand 
and, in a theatrical reflex, leveled a point- | 
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ing finger at the retreating shapes. With 
the gun in hand, he knew, knew, he would 
have fired. Aiming for the legs. But he 
certainly could have killed them both for 
their disdain. 

Inside the hotel he got to a phone and 
gave the police a description. Two boys in 
ski jackets. Heading south. The time. The 
place. After he explained they had taken 
nothing identifiable, the distant precinct 
lost interest. Even if the two were picked 
up, there was nothing they could be held 
for. Besides, he was lucky to be unhurt, to 
have lost only $17. All this the bored voice 
subliminally conveyed to him. 


H: wife was staying in the hotel. She 
had come to town for a party, decided 
to stay in with him, but then gone to bed 
early. He entered their darkened room 
quietly. There was no reason, he realized, 
to wake her up. Nothing had happened, 
really. In a sense he hadn't even been 
mugged. The word seemed to require 
some actual physical hurt. Or some resis- 
tance on his part. 

It was only next morning that he told 
the story. She was shocked, but not deeply 
so. The tale was too familiar. And there 
he was, safe and sound. Her natural sym- 
| pathy, in any case, would go out to the two 
youths, no doubt driven to crime by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the householder some- 
times kiddingly reminded his wife, said 
that to marry is to domesticate the Re- 
cording Angel. But the householder did 
not really think Stevenson’s charge de- 
| scribed her. She was generally quite for- 
getful of details, and rarely accumulated 
small grievances to hold against any one. 

In marrying, though, he often felt he 
had linked himself to the very archangel 
of liberalism. His wife would not willingly 
kill anything, even an invading cock- 
roach. Her grievance against him was 
that he seemed to her a madman—con- 
servative in some irretrievably dangerous 
way—simply because he could not whole- 


of all because he kept refusing to agree 
that poverty is the main cause, and ex- 
cuse, for crime. His ritual suggestions that 
most poor kids somehow revist the temp- 
tation to cut people up, or snatch purses, 
always led to deep distress in his wife. 

So it was only after some hesitation 
| that he confided to her the unexpected 
and inappropriate moment when he 
would gladly have killed the two boys. She 
would take it as one more sign of his anti- 
social nature, but his brief, murderous 
perception was, he felt, the only unusual 
thing about the whole affair. 

“They were rank amateurs,” he con- 
cluded. “Out for fun. The police can’t 
touch them. Nothing will be done until 
people fight back. When enough muggers 
get shot up, word will get around that the 
work is a losing proposition.” 

“Oh, no!” his wife exclaimed. For the 
first time real concern, compassion, ur- 
gency, stirred in her voice. “Oh, no! We 
can’t have that,” she said. “That would 
lead to lawlessness.” —By Timothy Foote 





heartedly join her belief in progress. Most | 
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Now the Sixth in the Remington Bronze Series... 


“THE:-WICKED-PONY” 


Issued in cooperation with the Buffalo Bill Histori- 
cal Center, Cody, Wyoming, in an edition of 1,000, 
the replica is hand finished, foundry marked, nuri- 


bered and dated, Three-fourths the size of the orig 
inal, the replica is approximately 17 inches high 
with American Walnut base 





A collector’s series 
for those who admire 
the sculpture of 
Frederic Remington 





"The Remington replica series represents a milestone 
not only in western art, but in the art world in 
general” 

—Southwest Art 


Five years ago, Museum Collections embarked 
upon a program to create fine replicas of Frederic 
Remington's western bronzes, in strictly limited 
editions of 1,000. Today those editions are 
displayed proudly in the collections of hundreds of 
admirers of Remington's bronze artistry 

Produced in cooperation with the Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, Cody, Wyoming, our 
Remington bronze replicas have met the high stan- 
dards of excellence demanded by the Historical 
Center 


+++++ The Value Of These Limited 
Edition Replica Bronzes Has 
Already Appreciated 
No one could have predicted, when our first lim 
ited edition bronze was issued in 1978, that it 
would bring up to 400 percent of its original price 
in the secondary market. As each edition is fully 
subscribed, there has been a waiting list of collec- 
tors who have paid a premium over the issue price 
when a bronze is offered for resale 


+eeee “The Wicked Pony” Was The Third 
Of The Twenty-three Remington 
Bronzes 
After the success of The Bronco Buster, Remington 
began in carnest to create his gallery of western 
sculpture. The Wicked Pony is said to be Reming- 
ton’s rendition of an actual incident—when a fallen 
rider was killed by the hooves of a bronco 
This bronze was created when Remington 
was just 37 and already recognized as the leading 
artist-chronicler of the American West. The replica 
is modeled from one of the ten rare original bronzes 
Remington cast 


+++++ Each Bronze In The Collection Is 
Numbered, Dated, And Certified 
The Wicked Pony replica carries with it a Certifi- 
cate of Ownership signed by the Director of the 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center, and your ownership 
will be registered in the archives of the muscum 
The bronze is foundry marked and dated, and is 
numbered as one of the limited edition of 1,000. 


«+++ You May Reserve Your Bronze 
Now For Delivery After The Next 
Casting 
Each bronze in the edition is individually poured 
using the lost wax process, hand finished, and 
mounted on its own American Walnut base. Before 
shipment, your bronze is inspected by our skilled 
artisans to guarantee the workmanship 


«+++.» You Can Order This Bronze With 
Absolute Confidence... Because We 
Will Refund The Issue Price, In 
Full, Any Time Within One Year Of 
Purchase 

This guarantee is unequivocal... simply return the 

bronze any time within one year of purchase, and 

you'll receive an immediate refund of the issue 

price of $1925, Non refundable shipping and han- 

dling charge: $25 


ASS 
To Order: Call Toll Free 800-243-4492, or 
write Frederick H. Schulenburg, Director, Museum 
Collections, Dept. R64, 140 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, CT 06830 for brochure. You may pay 


by check, moncy order or major credit card. 
Optional five month payment plan available. 




















SIX-PASSENGER 
SEATING 


TRANSVERSE- 
MOUNTED 2.2 LITER 
ENGINE 32 EST. HWY, 
[24] EPA EST. MPG** 


5/50 PROTECTION 
PLAN*** 


FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 


3-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


POWER BRAKES 


POWER RACK AND 
PINION STEERING 


STEEL-BELTED 
RADIALS 


HALOGEN HEADLAMPS 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 
BATTERY 


DUAL SIDE MIRRORS 





QUIETNESS PACKAGE 


POWER TRUNK LID 
RELEASE 


AM RADIO 
DIGITAL CLOCK 


INSTRUMENT PANEL 
MESSAGE CENTER 


LOCKING ELECTRIC 
FUEL-FILLER DOOR 
RELEASE 


PROTECTIVE BUMPER 
RUB STRIPS 


FOLDING CENTER 
ARM REST 


LUXURIOUS CLOTH 
INTERIOR 


FULL CUT-PILE 
CARPETING 


LUXURY STEERING 
WHEEL 

FULL COURTESY 
LAMPS 

CARPETED TRUNK 


PADDED DOOR 
TRIM PANELS 


BODY SIDE 
MOLDINGS 


INTERIOR HOOD 
RELEASE 


PASS/FLASH SYSTEM 
CHIME PACKAGE 


REAR COMPARTMENT 
ASHTRAYS 


Dodge 


oa te. 





Va 


AMERICA’S 
MACHINES 


price excludes taxes and 
c 
**Use EPA est. mpg. for comparison. 
Your mileage depending on 
Speed, weather and trip length, Atul 
seek vents) 50,000 miles, whichever comes 
first. Limited beapienmne on engine and 
ly rust-th 


Deductible ty be uired. SEE 
‘ait tee 
ONTHIBUTION MAY AFFECT PRICE, 


Must order by 2/28/83 or take delivery 
by 3/31/83. 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 



























Superfund, Supermess 
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Take two strong women, subpoenas, probes, shredders and stir well 


olted by the horror of New York’s 
Love Canal and other revelations of 
chemical poisons seeping into Amer- 
ica’s earth and water, Congress three 
years ago created a $1.6 billion “Super- 
fund” for cleaning up hazardous wastes. 
Drawing on contributions from chemical 
and oil companies, with costs to be re- 
couped from violators, the measure was 
hailed as an important beginning in cop- 
ing with the worst public health threat of | 
the 1980s. It gave the Environmental Pro- | 
| tection Agency the money and authority | 
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EPA Head Gorsuch testifies before Congress 


to purge the toxic dumps environmental- 
ists called “ticking time bombs.” 

Today the ticking may be louder than 
ever. Despite local officials’ pleas for swift 
action, the agency took until two months 
ago to identify the 418 sites it regards as 
most dangerous. Of those, it has cleansed 
only five. Meanwhile, roiling criticism of 
| the agency and its controversial adminis- 
| trator, Anne Gorsuch, attracted the atten- 
tion of two congressional subcommittees, 
which began investigating charges that 
the EPA had made “sweetheart” deals 
with polluting companies and delayed 
cleanups for political reasons. When Gor- 
such refused in December to turn over 
subpoenaed documents pertaining to 160 
Superfund sites, she was cited for con- 
tempt of Congress—the first time in histo- 
ry for a Cabinet-level official. 
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The Superfund issue has exploded 


into a nasty struggle over power and poli- 
cy that has shattered the once proud 
agency and deepened doubts in some 
quarters about the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s commitment to environmental pro- 
tection. Last Monday, President Reagan 
tersely fired Rita Lavelle, the EPA official 
who oversaw hazardous waste programs, 
after she refused to resign at Gorsuch’s re- 


Contaminated water at the Stringfellow dump 
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quest. Lavelle’s ouster provided a glimpse 

into the bizarre infighting and bitter poli- 
| cy battles that have given the agency un- 
der Gorsuch the ambience of a Borgia 
palace on the Potomac. Appalled by alle- 
gations of perjury, conflict of interest and 
manipulation of federal funds, three more 
House subcommittees and a Senate com- 
mittee joined in the EPA probe. “They're 
smelling blood,” said one Democratic 
House staff member. “They're smelling 
all kinds of shenanigans.” 

An embarrassed White House moved | 
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The ousted Lavelle in her office 


to contain the image spill, launching its 
own probe of the EPA and proposing a 
compromise to try to settle the contempt 
case againt Gorsuch. But it could do little 
to muffle the echoes of earlier Capital 
scandals: whining paper shredders, 
charges of lying under oath, mysterious 
erasures on subpoenaed documents, 
leaked memos and harassment of whistle 
blowers. Problems began for Lavelle soon 
after she assumed the $67,200-a-year EPA 
post ten months ago. Ambitious but short 
on administrative skills, “she came into 
the agency like a Mack truck,” said one 
former EPA official. “She simply wasn’t 
suited for a position at that level, and 
many people virtually ignored her.” Her 
background was in the chemical industry, 
and she quickly developed a reputation 
among environmentalists and some EPA 
career employees for being too willing to 




















accommodate companies that wanted to 
settle disputes quietly in her office and 
avoid more costly and publicly damaging 
penalties. Critics charged that she fol- 
lowed Gorsuch’s lead in using budget cuts 
to reduce enforcement efforts. 

Despite their seeming philosophical 
kinship, Gorsuch and Lavelle had a 
strained relationship. Friction between 
the two officials increased as Congress 
gave the Superfund closer scrutiny. Ac- 
cording to colleagues, Gorsuch felt that 
Lavelle, who had worked for two years on 
Reagan’s public relations staff when he 
was Governor of California, had been 
forced on her by the White House. Lavelle 
exacerbated matters by bragging about 
her ties with Presidential Counsellor Ed- 
win Meese. Although Meese says he 
knows her only slightly, Lavelle referred 
to him fondly as her “godfather.” 

Lavelle further weakened her position 
by feuding openly with Robert Perry, 
EPA’s general counsel. Their first big clash 
came last spring, when Perry urged her to 
avoid a conflict of interest in the case of 
the Stringfellow Acid Pits dump near Riv- 
erside, Calif., a high-priority EPA target 
site where 32 million gal. of toxic wastes 
had been dumped during 17 years. Before 
joining EPA, Lavelle had worked for the 
California chemical company Aerojet- 
General Corp., where she developed a 
public relations campaign to counter pol- 
lution charges against the company. It 
was a job that kept her busy. In 1979 Cali- 
fornia accused the company of illegally 
dumping 20,000 gal. per day of poisonous 
waste; in 1981 the EPA branded Aerojet’s 
liquid fuel plant in Rancho Cordova as 
one of the nation’s worst dumps. 


enators at Lavelle’s confirmation 

hearing were worried about her 

ties to Aerojet—one of more than 

100 companies negotiating with 
the EPA over dumping in Stringfellow— 
and made her promise to stay out of cases 
involving the firm. Nevertheless, Lavelle 
did not formally disqualify herself from 
the Stringfellow case until June 18, and 
informally kept her hand in after that, ac- 
cording to agency insiders. 

In September, Democratic Represen- 
tative Elliott Levitas, chairman of the 
House Public Works Oversight Subcom- 
mittee, which had been investigating 
EPA’s handling of Superfund for several 
months, asked for documents on cleanup 
efforts at 160 sites nationwide. At about 
the same time, Democratic Representa- 
tive John D. Dingell, chairman of the 
House Oversight and Investigations Sub- 
committee, started probing charges by 
some EPA officials that the agency was 
holding up a planned $6.1 million grant to 
clean up Stringfellow until after the 
November election. According to the 
charges, which Gorsuch denies, the EPA 
wanted to prevent California Democratic 
Governor Jerry Brown from taking credit 
for the cleanup in his Senate campaign. 
But Gorsuch refused to yield the docu- 
ments the subcommittees wanted on Su- 

perfund settlement strategies and negoti- 











ating positions, calling them too sensitive. 
The White House backed her up, main- 
taining that they are protected by Execu- 
tive privilege. Gorsuch was held in con- 
tempt, and two weeks ago a federal judge 
denied a Justice Department attempt to 
block the House action. 

Lavelle and EPA Counsel Perry collid- 
ed again last fall, when Lavelle helped en- 
gineer a voluntary settlement with 24 ma- 
jor companies to clean up the Seymour 
Recycling Corp. dump near Seymour, Ind. 
Perry argued they would do better to take 
the companies to court because the EPA 
has no teeth to enforce a voluntary agree- 
ment if they renege. A furious Lavelle at- 
tacked Perry in an unsigned memo, which 
some EPA sources say was destined for the 
White House, for “systematically alienat- 
ing the primary constituents of this Ad- 
mpinistration, the business community.” 
Lavelle said the remarks were simply staff 
notes intended for Gorsuch. 

What may have contributed to her dis- 
missal more than such internecine battles 
was a Clash on Dec. 16 with the House Sub- 
committee on Science and Technology. 





Lavelle denied to the subcommittee that 
she had asked the EPA inspector general to 
investigate Hugh Kaufman, a whistle 
blower who had frequently criticized the 
Superfund enforcement, most notably on 
60 Minutes. Kaufman, an EPA engineer, 
charged that after his TV appearance EPA 
sleuths trailed him, electronically moni- 
tored his office phone, and secretly photo- 
graphed him going into a motel with a 
young brunette, who happened to be his 
wife. Subcommittee Chairman James H. 
Scheuer later produced two signed state- 
ments from officials in the inspector gen- 
eral’s office implicating Lavelle in Kauf- 
man’s harassment. Last month Scheuer 
said he was ready to ask the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute her for perjury. Ac- 
cording to an aide to Scheuer, a high-level 
EPA Official, purporting to represent the 
White House, approached subcommittee 
staff members and asked if the Congress- 
man would drop the case if Lavelle re- 
signed. Scheuer sent word that he would. A 


few days before Lavelle’s dismissal, the of- 











ficial notified the aide that the matter 
would be “resolved shortly.” Said Scheuer: 
“They dumped her because she got caught 
in perjury.” 


sa final fillip, Gorsuch learned of 

Lavelle’s scathing memo on Per- 

ry. Lavelle was summoned to 

Gorsuch’s office on Friday, Feb. 
4, reprimanded ostensibly for the memo, 
and asked to resign. Lavelle initially 
okayed a press release announcing the 
resignation, but had second thoughts over 
the weekend and decided that as a presi- 
dential appointee she could take her case 
to the White House. The White House 
turned a deaf ear, however, and issued a 
curt statement on Monday that Lavelle 
was “terminated today at the request of 
the President.” Gorsuch fired several of 
Lavelle’s top aides and put an armed 
guard in front of her office to prevent her 
from removing files. “I felt my resignation 
would be tantamount to admitting I had 
something to hide,” says a still feisty La- 
velle. “I certainly do not.” For her part, 
Gorsuch said she was troubled by La- 
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velle’s “reluctance to enforce” the pro- 
gram. “I don’t view the business commu- 
nity as our major constituency. I view the 
American people as our major constitu- 
ents,” she said. “My policy has been, and 
will continue to be, to request a strong en- 
forcement policy for the Superfund.” 

But Congress was not convinced. At 
week’s end Dingell’s subcommittee voted 
to widen the Superfund probe by issuing 
new subpoenas for testimony from La- 
velle, Gorsuch and 35 other EPA employ- 
ees, plus dozens of additional documents. 
Democratic Congressman James J. How- 
ard of New Jersey, chairman of the House 
Public Works Committee, demanded an 
FBI investigation ofa recently installed pa- 
per shredder outside Lavelle’s office that 
the EPA said had been used to destroy “ex- 
cess copies” of documents withheld from 
the House. The EPA told Scheuer that La- 
velle’s appointment calendars, which he 
had subpoenaed, had “disappeared” while 
the agency was preparing a memo ex- 
plaining erasures in them. 
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Despite Gorsuch’s efforts to foster a 
different impression, the controversy has 


| only heightened suspicions that her goal, 
| and that of the Reagan Administration, is 
| to slash the agency’s budget and staff so | 


| and hard-line approach, Gorsuch has a 
| simple motto: “Do more with less.” 


| ing. Democratic Senator Patrick Leahy 


| Administration has done everything pos- 





deeply that its regulations become flaccid. 
Environmentalists like to say that during 
her stewardship, the EPA has been trans- 
formed into the “industry protection 
agency.” Morale among employees has 
sunk so low that the EPA is the most leak- 
prone bureaucracy in town. “It’s not easy 
to run an agency when the whole work 
force is either under subpoena or at the 
Xerox machine,” a chagrined Gorsuch 
told TIME. Known to some subordinates 
as the “Ice Queen” for her cool demeanor 


he numbers are telling. The total 

on the payroll of the agency was 

nearly 14,075 when Reagan took 

Office. For the current fiscal year, 
Gorsuch’s budget has only 10,396. In the 
area of hazardous waste enforcement, fig- 
ures show a personnel drop from 311 in 
1981 to 75 in 1983, with the budget plum- | 
meting from $11.4 million to $2.3 million 
over the same period. Moreover, although 
Gorsuch often says she wants the finan- 
cially strapped states to contribute more 
to cleanup efforts, her proposed 1984 bud- 
get slashes state grants by 26%, from $233 
million to $172 million. In fiscal 1980, the 
last full year of President Carter’s Admin- 
istration, 200 civil cases against air and 
water polluters were referred by the EPA 
to the Justice Department. Last year 100 
were referred. The number of both 
chemical-company and hazardous-waste- 
facility inspections has fallen sharply. Ef- 
forts to enforce the Safe Drinking Water 
Act have virtually ceased. | 
Republicans, already concerned that | 

a foot-dragging EPA would present the 
Democrats with a potent political issue, 
found last week’s developments distress- 


from Vermont was beating the drums. 
“We can enforce our environmental laws 
or ignore them,” he railed. “Thus far, the 


sible to ignore them.” Scheuer said he 
plans to introduce legislation this week to 
restructure the EPA as an agency run by 
an independent commission, apart from 
the Executive Branch. 

In her home town of Denver over the 
weekend, Gorsuch remained poised in the 
face of these new challenges. She reiterat- 
ed her pledge to go to jail if necessary in 
resisting Congress’s call for documents, 
though over the weekend intense negotia- 
tions were going on to end the confronta- 
tion. Stanley Brand, the lawyer represent- 
ing the House in the dispute, warned that 
Gorsuch is on much shakier ground now. 
“We're not going to take some peekaboo 
deal,” he said. How much more heat is the 
Ice Queen prepared to take? Said she, 
with a sweet smile: “Lots of it. I don’t melt 
at the first macho scream, and I’m not 
melting now.”” —By Maureen Dowd. Reported 
by Jay Branegan/Washington 





Searching for the Recovery 








With the recession easing, so are tensions over a jobs bill 


L ike the first fragile buds of spring, ten- 
tative auguries of economic revival 
appear to be breaking through the de- 
pressed national economy. The indicators 
are maddeningly mixed, and business 
leaders are wary of overreacting until they 
see whether a consistent pattern emerges. 
But for the first time since the recession 
began in mid-1981, higher levels of pro- 
duction and of new orders were reported 
in January, according to the monthly sur- 
vey of 250 industrial companies by the 
National Association of Purchasing Man- 
agement. There was also good news from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: it said that the hiring plans of | 


small firms are at a three-year peak. As | 





Charles Lee, an economist at Chicago's 
Northern Trust bank, cautiously notes: 
“The beginning signs of a turnaround are 
quite favorable.” 

The unemployment picture is still 
bleak, however, and congressional leaders 
of both parties remain eager to pass an 
emergency jobs and relief bill. After two 
weeks of secret talks, the White House 
last week worked out a tentative agree- 
ment with House Democrats on a short- 
term plan to speed up public works proj- 
ects and provide aid to those hardest hit 
by the recession. There will, no doubt, 
still be bitter battles ahead over 
more ambitious proposals for long-term 
jobs programs and the budget. But the 
compromise was an important symbolic 
sign of bipartisan cooperation. 

Demand for durable consumer goods, 
such as furniture and appliances, is one of 
the most evident early indicators of a pos- 
sible economic recovery. “We are seeing 
it,” confirms Frederick Starr, president | 
of Thomasville Furniture Industries in | 
North Carolina, whose new orders in Jan- | 
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uary were 35% higher than a year ago. “If | 
this keeps up for another four or five 
weeks, we'll look at changing our produc- 
tion plans.” But like most businessmen, | 
Starr wants to watch and wait a while 
longer: “This thing may not last. Every- 
one’s concerned about the strength of the 
recovery.” 

The renewed demand for big-ticket 
items has bolstered many retailers. Con- 
sumer installment credit has expanded 
considerably since the beginning of 
November. Sears, Roebuck reported a 
surge of major purchases in the final 
quarter of last year that has continued 
through January. “It is clear to us 
that the recovery in durables and 











home furnishings has started,” says Ed- 
ward Brennan, chairman of the chain. 

With average mortgage rates at just 
under 14%, the lowest level in 27 months, 
there has been a revival of home sales and 
construction. “Everybody’s encouraged 
because sales are increasing and the 
phones are ringing,” says Ray Baxter, 
president of the Houston Board of Real- 
tors; home sales there increased 24% last 
month over December. 

High-technology companies, some of 
which avoided the worst of the recession, 
are also pacing the nascent recovery. Na- 
tional Semiconductor, a giant California 
firm that has been a voice of pessimism 
during the past year, in recent weeks has 
rehired one-fourth of the 600 workers it 
laid off at a Salt Lake City factory and is 
running large want-ads in San Jose, Calif. 
“From talking to customers, there is more 
enthusiasm,” says Company Spokesman 
Michael Ayers. “We think things are pick- 
ing up, and 1984 will be a gangbuster 
year. 

Even some of the nation’s deeply de- 
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pressed basic industries were showing 
signs of life, although very faint ones since 
their problems stem as much from foreign 
competition as from lack of demand. U.S. 
Steel has rehired 2% of its labor force, but 
that still leaves only 42% of its workers on 
the job. “There have been a couple of 
blips, but we don’t see signs as yet that this 
is a basic recovery,” says Spokesman 
Andy Stursky. In Detroit, auto executives 
predict that 1983 sales will be 10% higher 
than those of 1982, which was the worst 
year since 1961. “Ten percent better than 
terrible is still terrible,” says General Mo- 
tors Chairman Roger Smith 

Both parties fully realize that the pro- 
longed economic hardship has been, and 
still is, the nation’s most important politi- 
cal issue. It cost the G.O.P. the 1982 mid- 
term elections, and threatens to make Rea- 
gan a one-term President. Yet the White 
House has been relatively adroit lately in 
reducing the Democrats’ ability to exploit 
the issue. The bipartisan compromise on 
Social Security blunted one Democratic at- 
tack. Last week House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill conceded, in a public statement, 
that Reagan had “kept his promise” to 
move promptly on a jobs measure. Thus, 
despite serious reverses and anemic poll 
standings, Reagan remains a very active 
player in the grand political game 

Reagan’s compromise with O'Neill 


arose out of a confrontation during a short | 


ceremony in the Oval Office two weeks 
ago, when the Speaker challenged the 
President’s criticism of “make-work” 
measures. O'Neill made an emotional 
pitch for aiding jobless workers with use- 
ful public works programs. As the discus- 
sion grew heated, Budget Director David 
Stockman interjected that the two leaders 
were not all that far apart 

After the session, Reagan’s aides 
urged him to authorize discussions with 
O'Neill on such proposals. Later that day 
Reagan cornered the Democratic leader 
at a meeting with Congressmen in the 
White House family theater to promise 
that Stockman would work on a package 
Reagan later characterized the huddle as 
“just two Irishmen plotting.” 

The secret discussions bore fruit last 
Thursday in a meeting in the Speaker's 
Office that included O'Neill, Stockman, 
Democratic Whip Thomas Foley, Major- 
ity Leader Jim Wright of Texas and Presi- 
dential Aides James Baker, Richard Dar- 
man and Kenneth Duberstein. The $4.3 
billion package, which will create only 
125,000 new jobs, contains less than first 
meets the eye. It is mainly the accelera- 
tion of scheduled projects, and thus in- 
volves only about $700 million in new 
spending. But from a symbolic stand- 
point, it allows the Democrats to claim a 
victory for the jobless while allowing Rea- 
gan to meet the charge that he is insensi- 
| tive to economic hardship and the issue of 
the fairness of his economic policies, 

The Democrats made it clear that the 
agreement did not prevent them from 
pushing for further antirecession legisla- 
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tion or opposing the President’s budget 
and tax plans. “This is a first step, which 
does not bind anybody,” said Foley. For 
that matter, Republicans too were push- 
ing ahead with plans for further unem- 
ployment relief. “Even with a resurgent 
economy, we're going to have persistent 
unemployment,” says Congressman John 
Erlenborn of Illinois, who has been ap- 
pointed by the G.O.P. House leadership to 
come up with a broad jobs package 

In putting together their program for 
reducing the enormous budget deficits 
that Reagan has projected, House Demo- 
crats have generally agreed that the third- 
year installment of Reagan’s 1981 income 
tax cut, a 10% reduction due to go into ef- 
fect in July, should be repealed, or at least 
limited to $700 per taxpayer. But of the 
eight top House Democratic leaders, one 
of the most powerful considered it unwise 
to fight the third-year cut: Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois. In a speech on Tuesday, he made 
his disagreement public. He proposed a 
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Democrat Rostenkowski differs on taxes 





A freeze plan that burned the Speaker. 





| tained recovery 





Just two Irishmen plotting: Reagan and O'Neill discuss 


“th 
the budget in the Oval Office 





“freeze on scheduled tax reductions effec- 
tive Dec. 31, 1983,” a move that would 
leave the July cut intact. To O'Neill, it ap- 
peared that Rostenkowski was pre-empt- 
ing the Speaker’s role as leadership 
spokesman. He called a meeting the next 
day and tore into his once loyal lieuten- | 
ant. “You made me look like a fool, Dan!” 
O'Neill thundered 

Reagan’s political strategy will suc- 
ceed only if the public sees tangible evi- 
dence that his on-the-mend optimism is 
warranted. But even if the economy re- 
bounds strongly, the country will still face 
Staggering deficits. Indeed, a sudden and 
too robust economic revival could stran- 
gle itself by pushing interest rates back up 
as the Government and industries com- 
pete for loans. This concern was echoed 
last week in an unusually forceful report 
by the Congressional Budget Office. “The 
American economy faces unprecedented 
risks in the years ahead,” said the report, 
“unless the Federal Government takes 
measures to narrow the gap between tax 
revenues and spending.” 

The President has already enjoyed 
great success in the crucial fight against 
inflation. Wholesale prices fell in January 
by a full percentage point, the largest drop 
in the 36 years that the statistic has been 
compiled. In order to make comparable 
strides against future deficits, he will have 
to cut spending, notably for defense, and 
raise revenues. His plan for a standby tax 
increase, which he wanted Congress to 
pass this year for possible implementation | 
in fiscal 1986, was criticized by leaders of 
both parties. If Reagan fails to forge an 
agreement over taxes by midsummer, the 
chance of a bipartisan approach will 
evaporate in the frenzy of the approach- 
ing 1984 campaign, when both cutting 
spending and raising taxes become politi- 
cal shibboleths. And with it could vanish 
hopes that the buds beginning to sprout | 
around the country will bloom into a sus- 
—By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Lawence L Barrett and Neil | 
MacNeil/Washington 
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MX D-Day Delay 


Anyone for an Armadillo? 






















































hen the President’s Commission on 

Strategic Forces met for the first 
time on Jan. 7, even Brent Scowcroft, its 
energetic chairman, doubted that it could 
achieve by its Feb. 18 deadline what the 
Pentagon, the Ford, Carter and Reagan 
Administrations and Congress had been 
unable to do in seven years: find a techni- 
cally practical and politically acceptable 
home for the MX missile, the interconti- 
nental bird that only its parent Air Force 
seems truly to love. Last week, in a chat 
with President Reagan, members of the 
commission won an extension of the 
deadline to the end of March. 

The new date was sought mainly be- 
cause the ten commission members have 
been unable to reach a consensus in such a 
short time. But a delay in reporting may 
also be a tactical advantage. At the mo- 
ment, the President’s defense budget is 
under heavy fire on Capitol Hill. If the 
MX became the first military spending 
showdown, it might fall victim to congres- 
sional budget-cutting zeal. 

Commission spokesmen insist that 
the group is still considering “the whole 
range” of options, and Scowcroft readily 
concedes that all of them “have warts.” 
Nonetheless, possibly in an attempt to in- 
fluence the commission, some members of 
Congress have floated reports that the 
group is leaning toward a two-phase de- 
ployment plan. In the first phase, an un- 
specified number of the MX missiles 
would be placed in existing Minuteman 
silos after the holes are reinforced to with- 
stand a higher level of enemy warhead 
blasts. The Senate last year rejected a 
Reagan proposal to do just that with MX 
on the grounds that if the Minuteman is as 
vulnerable to attack as the Administra- 
tion contends, putting MX in the same 
holes would do nothing to close this “win- 
dow of vulnerability.” 

The second phase reportedly would 
involve deploying thousands of smaller 
missiles, either in much deeper holes or on 
special mobile launchers. The mobile op- 
tion would provide the deception that the 
MX lacked, either in Minuteman silos or 
in the rejected Dense Pack proposal to 
cluster 100 missiles at a single site. While 
a small mobile missile has long been con- 
sidered by the Pentagon, no significant 
funds have been spent in developing it. Its 
deployment, experts estimate, could not 
begin for at least seven years. 

A study by Boeing Aerospace Co. sug- 
gests the feasibility of producing a 38-ft. 
intercontinental ballistic missile (SICBM) 
that would have a range comparable to 
the 7,500 miles covered by the 71-ft. MX. 
Its single warhead would probably carry a 
500-kiloton punch, in contrast to MX’s 
ten warheads, each with a 330-kiloton, in- 
dependently targeted payload. Some Pen- 
tagon experts contend that a design 






education camps” without ever having 
been brought to trial. Citizens cannot trav- 
r\ el, or even change residences, without per- 
} mission. The press practices rigid self-cen- 
| HY) sorship. There is no freedom of assembly. 
Lf The forecast for future political rights in 
Viet Nam? Concludes the report: “Bleak.” 

The 1,323-page survey evaluates the 
human rights practices of 162 govern- 
ments, almost all of them members of the 
U.N. It is mandated by a 1976 amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act that Con- 
gress passed, over the opposition of the 
Ford Administration, requiring the Exec- 
utive Branch to produce an annual evalua- 
tion to help Congress make decisions on 
foreign aid. The report is more tolerant to- 
ward the behavior of U\S. friends than that 
of antagonists. “With friendly countries, 
we prefer to use diplomacy, not public pro- 
nouncements,” it says. Not surprisingly, 
the survey’s main villains are the Soviet 
Union (“The status of human rights .. . 
continues to fall far short of accepted inter- 
national standards”), Cuba (“Freedoms of 
speech and press do not exist”) and Nica- 
ragua (“The human rights situation deteri- 
orated markedly in 1982”). But other re- 
gimes that have been accused of serious 
human rights violations by watchdog orga- 
nizations like Amnesty International get 
off lightly: El Salvador (“signs of improve- 
ment throughout the year”), Argentina 
(“significant expansion of civil and politi- 
cal liberties”) and Turkey (‘Politically 
motivated killings ... have now virtually 
stopped”). 

Scholars and human rights organiza- 
tions greeted the report with varying de- 
grees of skepticism or approval. In a joint 
statement with Helsinki Watch and 
Americas Watch, two human rights 
groups, Michael Posner, executive director 
of the Lawyers Committee for Interna- 
tional Human Rights, ac- ur 
cused the Administration 
of “disturbing biases” 
toward countries in which 
it “has a strong political 
stake.” Hue-Tam Tai, a 
Vietnamese professor of 
history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, questioned the 
conclusion that Hanoi was 
last year’s most egregious oa 
human rights violator. Eliott Abrams 
“There are other coun- 
tries, including China, Iran and some U'S. 
allies in South America, that I would con- 
sider very likely worse,” she said. 

According to Huynh Sanh Thong, di- 
rector of the Southeast Asian Refugee 
Project at Yale University, the State De- 
partment’s estimate of 60,000 political 
prisoners in Viet Nam may be too conser- 
vative. He argues that human rights sur- 
veys like the State Department’s serve a 
useful purpose. “Hanoi drags its feet 
[about releasing political prisoners],” says 
Thong, who emigrated to the U.S. from 
Viet Nam in 1964. “American public 
opinion is not unanimous against the 
regime. Hanoi needs the pressure.” ie 



























































































breakthrough will permit the small mis- 
sile to be moved about on a heavily ar- 
mored vehicle dubbed the Armadillo. 
This launcher would be anchored when 
firing and be stable enough to handle the 
missile’s blast-off force, yet light enough 
to be transported by helicopters. 

The two-stage proposal does indeed 
have warts of its own. In the years before 
the small missile was ready, U.S. land- 
based missile forces would remain theo- 
retically vulnerable. Some Congressmen 
might be tempted to abandon the MX de- 
ployment, saving billions, and just wait 
for the mobile missile. Even the midget, 
however, would have to be deployed in 
such large numbers that it would violate 
the limits set out in SALT II (which is un- 
ratified by the U.S. but which both super- 
powers claim to be observing) and Rea- 
gan’s own proposed limits at the Strategic 
Arms Reductions Talks in Geneva. Thus 
any such plan would severely complicate 
the already difficult arms-control negotia- 
tions, creating yet another possible politi- 
cal objection in Congress. a 


Human Wrongs 


Grading the behavior of others 



































































A= eight years after imposing its 
fierce brand of Communist rule over 
all of Viet Nam, Hanoi has a new claim to 
notoriety. “It seemed to me the worst 
country to live in,” commented Elliott 
Abrams, the Assistant Secretary for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, as 
he unveiled the State Department’s annu- 
al human rights survey last week. 

The report paints a grim portrait of 
Viet Nam. More than 60,000 political pris- 
oners, it says, remained detained in “re- 
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HAT’S A SPECIAL EVENING WITHOUT 
A LITTLE MAGIC? 


—— 








Baileys. A unique taste so silken, so full of character, 
only one word can describe it. Magic. 
Perhaps it’s that taste of magic that has made Baileys 
America’s fastest growing liqueur. t 


BAILEYS. TASTE THE MAGIC. 

















While “victims” moaned at an earthquake simulation, Sacramento rehearsed fiscal calamity 


Special, and Shaky, Effects 








alifornians might have had some 


two rehearsals for catastrophe represent- 
ed the more realistic bit of make-believe. 
The show staged by the Los Angeles fire 
department to simulate a downtown 
earthquake boasted the more vivid special 
effects: smoke from exploding cars billow- 
ing over a storefront set; moans from peo- 
ple “dying” in the street. The production 
put on by the politicians in Sacramento 
was more muted, but it concerned a ca- 
lamity, state bankruptcy, that was more 
certifiably imminent—even as soon as 
next week. 

Unless Republican Governor George 
Deukmejian and the Democratic-con- 
trolled legislature can agree on some 
emergency plan, next Wednesday the 
state’s general fund will run out of money 
to pay its bills. If this happens, Deukme- 
jian warned on TV last week, the state 
would have to issue “registered warrants, 
or 10Us.” They would look like regular 
state checks but carry a printed warning 
on the back that there are no existing 
funds at the moment to redeem them. 

At worst, the 10Us would go to 86,000 
state employees in lieu of salary, to com- 
panies that do business with the state and 
to an estimated 8 million citizens who are 
owed refunds on state income taxes. From 
time to time the state would advertise that 
it now had collected enough tax money to 
pay, say, IOUs numbered from 12-345678 
to 12-49376, plus 5% annual interest. 

Few Californians believe it will come 
to that. Indeed, late last week closed-door 
negotiations between Deukmejian and 
Democrats in the state senate who have 
been blocking his budget plans produced 
a tentative budget-balancing agreement 
that would allow the state to borrow 
emergency cash from banks. Even so, the 
state controller’s office feared that it 
might already be too late to keep Califor- 
nia from delaying some payments or issu- 
ing some temporary registered warrants. 





trouble last week judging which of 





California's politicians cope with the $1.5 billion deficit 


The betting in Sacramento, however, is 
that at most a few big contractors will be 
asked to take 10Us, while state salaries 
and tax refunds will be paid in cash. 

Even if the short-term cash-crunch 
problem is solved, Deukmejian critics in- 
sist that the Governor's overall plan for es- 
caping the crisis also contains a strong cle- 
ment of make-believe. The state faces a 
deficit of $1.5 billion in the fiscal year that 
ends June 30, partly because state tax col- 
lections have been held down by the reces- 
sion, partly because spending has been 
kept high by the need to bail out local gov- 
ernments whose ability to levy property 
taxes was sharply curtailed by the passage 
of Proposition 13 in 1978. While Demo- 
crats have said that they would go along 
with a tax boost if the Governor recom- 
mended one, Deukmejian has been hold- 
ing to a campaign pledge not to raise state 
taxes. 


, nstead, the Governor proposes to make 
the deficit disappear partly by cutting 
spending but also by “rolling over” $800 
million into the 1983-84 budget. The gen- 
eral fund would borrow that amount from 
special funds that do have cash on hand, 
such as the ones that finance highways and 
schools, and replenish those accounts with 
the higher tax collections that Deukmejian 
expects economic recovery to bring next 
budget year. Senate Democrats have been 
blocking this plan out of fear that Deukme- 
jian will actually get the money by slashing 
social spending, but they may have to ac- 
cept some variation to keep from issuing 
10Us. 

Meanwhile, both sides are trying to 
make political capital out of the brush with 
insolvency. Deukmejian last week told 
Californians to blame Democrats in the 
senate if the state has to pay its bills with 
10Us. On the Democrats’ side, State Sena- 
tor Alfred Alquist has introduced a bill re- 
quiring that any 10Us issued be illustrated 
with a photograph of Deukmejian. © 


| Out of Gas 








ITA’s Parkhurst packs it in 


hen Michael Parkhurst, president of | 

the 30,000-member Independent 
Truckers Association (ITA), announced a 
truckers strike two weeks ago, his goals 
were ambitious: repeal! of new federal tax- 
es on diesel fuel and highway use, a curbon 
state trucking taxes and regulations, anda 
“meaningful discussion” of the 55-m.p.h. 
speed limit. What he got eleven days later 
was a page-long “Expression of Concern” 
signed by some 35 Congressmen that 
promised little more than a review of the 
federal tax hikes called for in the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1982, 
enacted by last year’s lameduck Congress. 
Nonetheless, when he asked truckers to 
return to work last week, Parkhurst ap- 
peared unbowed. “We have accomplished 
a lot, more than we have ever been able to 
in the past,” he declared at a raucous 
news conference punctuated by shouts of 
“Sellout!” from heckling truckers. 

In reality, the strike had fizzled out. 
Despite spot shortages of produce in sev- 
eral areas, the protest did not markedly 
disrupt commerce. “I don’t think anyone 
missed a loaf of bread, an orange or an 
apple,” said Ed Bacon, president of Loui- 
siana’s Motor Transportation Associa- 
tion. Concluded Massachusetts Produce 
Wholesaler Chris Rodes: “It was a very 
minor inconvenience.” The violence and 
vandalism that in the end left one person 
dead and at least 66 others injured 
dropped sharply last week, and truck 
traffic levels crept back to normal in most 
states. By week’s end police had arrested 
95 people in connection with the inci- 
dents, some of them truckers or related to 
the trucking industry. 

Many operators and their represen- 
tatives were glad it was vr 
over. Said Paul Stal- 
knecht, managing direc- 
tor of the New Jersey Mo- 
tor Truck Association: 
“The only plus is that im- 
mediate attention has 
been drawn to the indus- 
try’s problems. But that is 
a very minor plus. The ~~ 
image of the industry has eo 
been damaged because of wa 
the irresponsible actions 
of a very small body.” In- 
deed, the protest may 
have set back the lobbying efforts of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the American Trucking Associations and 
other trucking organizations that opposed 
the strike. “This shutdown has only given | 
truckers a black eye with the public,” 
fumed Robert Jasmon, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Truckers Asso- 
ciation, another independent group. “The 
real representatives of our industry must 
talk sense to Congress and get passed the 
kind of relief we need.” be 
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Chicago: Still Not Byrned Up? | 


The mayor rides a softer image into a strong lead 


Ce: modern political history 
reads like a florid novel, chockablock 
with shameless rascals and small-time 
chiselers, ethnic vendettas, loose talk, bra- 
zen vote fraud and suspicious sums of 
cash. The protagonist of Volume I, of 
course, was Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, the city’s flinty czar for 
21 years until his death in 
1976. The plot of the sequel, 
still unfolding, is no less vivid. 
In next week’s Democratic 
mayoral primary, Incumbent 
Jane Byrne, for years a Daley 
protégée, is opposed in her cam- 
paign for a second term by her 
patron’s eldest son, State’s At- 
torney Richard M. Daley, and 
by black U.S. Representative 


Harold Washington, a spunky Antagonists Richard M. Daley, Jane Byrne and Harold Washington 


orator, The winner of the pri- 
mary will be a shoo-in for the general elec- 
tion seven weeks later; Chicago, its 50- 
member city council entirely Democratic, 
last elected a Republican mayor in 1927. 
Mayor Byrne, 48, is the heavy favor- 
ite, even though as recently as last fall she 
seemed to be in real jeopardy. But a Gal- 
lup poll released late last month found 
Byrne to be the first choice of 45% of reg- 
istered voters, with 23% preferring Wash- 
ington and 22% for Daley. The campaign 











| expenditures are even more lopsided 


STEVE LEONARD 


Byrne has raised $9.7 million since her | 


surprising, underfinanced election in 
1979, while Daley has got contributions 
and loans of $1.8 million, and Washing- 
ton just $377,000. Taken together, the 


ARO 








campaign will probably be the most ex- 
pensive mayoral election in U.S. history. 
Much of Byrne’s huge budget has gone 
into TV advertising. Herslick commercials 
have run as often as 15 times daily since 
November, the most effective contending 
that the mayor singlehanded righted Chi- 
cago’s wild fiscal course. (The commercials 


| pass over the resulting $407 million in tax 


Snarled in Corruption Traffic 


increases over the past four years.) Other 
ads project a new, less shrill image, helped 








| by Byrne’s gradual superficial transforma- 
| tion: her hair style and clothing have be- 
come more muted, and she has remained 
uncharacteristically placid in the face of 
bitter campaign attacks 
Congressman Washington, 60, who 
spent a month in jail in 1972 for failing 
to pay $508.05 in income taxes, has only 
an outsider’s chance. Yet in a city 40% 
black, he might win if he picks up a 
solid majority of the 650,000 registered 
black voters and a liberal tenth of the 
whites. His likely effect, how- 
ever, will be to hurt Daley's 
chances of exploiting black 
antagonism to Byrne. As 
Cook County's chief prosecu- 
tor since 1980, when he beat 
a Byrne-backed candidate, 
Daley, 40, has impressed the 
legal community as being in- 
dustrious and levelheaded. He 
has cast doubt on Byrne's pu- 
tative fiscal remedies, point- 
ing out that she vastly over- 
states her inherited budget 
deficit and in effect has 
| been borrowing from municipal pension 
funds to help balance the books. He is, 
however, an awkward campaigner, and 
political analysts wonder how much Da- 
ley’s dynastic surname will help: the 
electorate remains ambivalent about the 
corrupt but efficiently run era of Daley 
the elder. Still, the young Daley carries 
his father’s battered old briefcase to 
work with him every day, as if dressing 
for the part a 
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TT may be slight stirrings of rising 
sales in the auto industry, but almost 
everything else about Detroit is gloomy 
these days. Among other problems, a cor- 
ruption scandal involving at least six fed- 
eral investigations is plaguing Mayor 
Coleman Young’s administration. The 
three-term black mayor has not been per- 
sonally implicated, but he and other city 
Officials have been preoccupied with fend- 
ing off the various probes. 

In one case, a black city 
official has been indicted: 
Charles Beckham, 35, director 
of water and sewerage. A fed- 
eral grand jury charged that 
Beckham, three businessmen 
and Darralyn Bowers, 40, a 
real estate agent and unofficial 
adviser to Young, conspired in 
a racketeering and bribery 
scheme to secure for Vista Dis- 
posal Co. a $5.6 million sludge- 
hauling contract from the city 
According to the indictment, 
Bowers, who is black, and 





the businessmen, who are Troubles grow for the motor city and its three-term top official 


In Detroit, Mayor Young's administration gets hit by probes 


tor Beckham $2,000 a month to land the 
lucrative contract. All pleaded not guilty 
to the charges last week 

Young was subpoenaed by the grand 
jury in the Vista case but refused to 
testify on grounds of possible self-incrimi- 


| nation. Federal agents had bugged his 





condominium in the city and reportedly 
collected hours of conversations, some 
of them between the defendants. Defense 





WALOMAN 


lawyers contend that the surveillance was 
illegal. 

Another federal investigation is seek- 
ing to ascertain whether the Magnum Oil 
Co. had overcharged the city for fuel and 
had received from the city a $1 million 
loan with highly favorable terms. Young 
had supported the contracts to both Vista 
and Magnum, sometimes over the objec- 
tions of the city council. Magnum is a 
black enterprise, and Vista posed as one in 
order to be eligible for preferential treat- 
ment by the city. Other less serious investi- 
gations involve the funding of several 
housing projects and a mall development 
and operations of the city zoo 

Defenders of the mayor 
contend that Young’s judg- 
ment may have been blinded 
by his unwavering commit- 
ment to helping black busi- 
nesses and argue that he did 
not know that white business- 
men actually would profit 
from these contracts. Even so, 
the probes have clearly divert- 
ed Young's attention from his 
job. Says Joe Stroud, editor of 
the Detroit Free Press: “It is 
a terrible time for the city to 
be dealing with leadership that 
is distracted and in real 
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white, promised to pay Direc- 


Although not implicated, he is diverted by multiple in vestigations. 
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The i ewriter corrects 
mistakes after theyre made. 
The new Xerox Memorywriter 
corrects them before. 





The new Xerox 620 Memorywriter not only has a memory, it also has a display —our leading 
competitor’ typewriters don’t. Using the display and the memory you can correct errors before they 
ever get on paper. And changes and revisions can be made quickly and easily without the need to 
retype entire pages. 

You end up with letter-perfect letters that say exactly what you want them to say. In short, 
you get more effective communication. In less time with less typing effort. 

The 620 Memorywriter also handles preprinted, multi-part forms with amazing ease. You 
can move from position to position in any direction on a form Just by 
touching one key. 

What’ more, the Memorywriter even gives you a choice of 
three different type sizes and proportional spacing, all on one machine. @ —_ § | 

Don’t forget the 610 Memorywriter either, It has many of the ——— 
automatic features of the 620 and it’s upgradeable as well. It also 
prints 29% faster than any of their models, Selectric® or electronic. ee 

So before you make the mistake of getting an ordinary The 620 Memorywriter 
typewriter, look into a Xerox Memorywriter. 

For information, call 800-648-5888, operator 280; your local Xerox office, or mail in the 
coupon below. 





CZ Please have a sales representative contact me. [) I'd like to see a demonstration. 
C Please send me more information about your new Memorywriters. 

Mail to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, New York 14692. 
Name Title _ Company 


Address = City_ State__ Zip Phone 


*In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator 280 XEROX XEROX®, 62) and 610 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 
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Most Eligible 


He won 105 hands, loses trial 





eefy, none too tall and often clad in 

blue jeans and tennis shoes, Flea 
Market Merchant Giovanni Vigliotto 
seemed an unlikely Casanova. Yet in a 
Phoenix courtroom, Vigliotto submitted a 
list of 105 women from 18 states and nine 
foreign countries he claims to have wooed 
and wed over the past 20 years, some of 
them more than once and all without ben- 
efit of intervening divorces. A jury of eight 
men and four women, impressed with his 
stamina but not his style, last week con- 
victed Vigliotto on charges of bigamy and 
fraud in his marriage to Patricia Ann 
Gardiner, 42, a Mesa, Ariz., real estate 
agent. 

Gardiner testified that she married 
Vigliotto in November 1981, eight days 





A larcenous Lothario: Vigliotto in court 7 
He told women “what they needed to hear.” 





after meeting him at a local swap meet. 
She said he told her that he had $49 mil- 
lion in savings and owned the Queen 
Mary ocean liner docked in Long Beach, 
Calif. “He looked right into my face and 
eyes,” she recalled. “I liked that honest 
trait.” He promptly persuaded his bride to 
sell her house, and they set off for the Cal- 
ifornia coast in separate cars, with Vig- 
liotto driving a van loaded with $36,000 
worth of her cash and valuables. By the 
time she reached a San Diego hotel, she 
was alone except for her pet poodle. 

Joan Bacarella of Englishtown, N.J., 
testified that Vigliotto proposed a day af- 
ter they met in February 1981, urging her 
to divorce her estranged husband. She 
said that she realized her “prince had 
turned into a frog” when he borrowed 
$1,600 in cash and $40,000 worth of in- 
ventory from her clothing shop and then 
failed to return to a motel where she was 
waiting with her mother and three chil- 
dren. Another of Vigliotto’s wives, Sharon 
Clark of Angola, Ind., told the jury that 
she was abandoned barefoot and $49,000 








poorer in an Ontario motel three weeks 
after their June 1981 wedding. But Clark 
tracked her larcenous Lothario for three 
months and 10,000 miles to a Florida 
shopping center, where she turned him in 
to the local sheriff. He was extradited to 
Arizona on charges filed by Gardiner. 
Vigliotto, who is in his early 50s, faces 
up to 34 years in prison. Although he con- 
ceded making the multiple marriages 
(and adopting some 50 aliases), he denied 
defrauding any of his wives. He claimed 
he worked as a contract agent for the 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1953 and 
1954 before getting into the flea market 
business. During the five-week trial, bois- 
terous crowds, often outfitted with bags of 
food and drinks in ice chests, waited in 
line for a seat in the small courtroom and 
a chance to hear the latest installment of 
Vigliotto’s romantic adventures. After the 
verdict, Gardiner said of the women who 
succumbed: “I don’t think they fell for 
him. They found someone who told them 
what they needed and wanted to hear at 
that time in their lives.” t 


Dial-a-Probe 


An FBI hot line for corruption 





hen residents of Tampa, Fla.’s 

Hillsborough County dial 229-9241, 
they hear a most unusual reply: “Corrup- 
tion hot line.” It is not a wrong number, 
nor is the businesslike voice on the receiv- 
ing end peddling tips on how much the lo- 
cal health inspector will take to overlook 
the roaches in a restaurant. The phone is 
manned by an alert agent of the FBI, who 
listens with poised pencil to any caller's 
allegation that local officials are crooks. 

The agent does not sit around much 
hoping the phone will ring. The trouble 
with Hillsborough County is that all too 
many of its officials may indeed be crooks. 
The hot line was set up by the FBI after 
three of the five county commissioners 
were charged with conspiring to extort 
money from citizens seeking approval of a 
zoning application. After the arrests were 
announced, so many residents called the 
FBI's regular number to report that they 
knew of other bribes and corruption that 
the FBI decided to man a special tele- 
phone 24 hours a day. 

In its first full week of operation the 
FBI hot line received reports from more 
than 140 citizens, many of them anony- 
mous. “We're getting them from all walks 
of life,” said Special Agent Dick Ross, 
“professional people, people who are in 


local government and people who think | 


they just might have heard something 
that will help us.” Partly because the tips 
have proved promising, a special federal 
grand jury will convene in March to con- 
sider more indictments. The grand jury 
will look into wrongdoing not only in 
Hillsborough County but all along Flori- 
da’s west coast from Fort Myers to the Al- 
abama border. a 








Open and Closed 


Dark and stormy starts 


gf 

“Tt was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times ...""? A beauty, a classic— 
but all wrong for the Second Annual Bul- 
wer-Lytton Fiction Contest, which asks 
contestants to try their hand at composing 
truly atrocious opening sentences to hypo- 
thetical bad novels. Says San Jose State 
University English Professor Scott Rice: 
“We want the kind of writing that makes 
the reader say, ‘Don’t go on.’ ” 

Founded by Rice, who has enlisted 
the assistance of fellow professors to judge 
the entries (some 700 so far), the contest 
was named in dishonor of poor Edward 
G.E.L. Bulwer-Lytton. A popular and 
workmanlike 19th century British novel- 
ist, Bulwer-Lytton wrote a book, Paul 





Dishonored: Edward Bulwer-Lytton, novelist 





“Writing that says, ‘Don't goon.’ ” 


Clifford, that unfortunately began, “It was 
a dark and stormy night .. ."” Among the 
exquisitely bad sentences sent to the Cali- 
fornia (zip code: 95192) judges: “Scream- 





all me Ishmael’? No, far too good. | 





ing like a banshee, bargaining like a wa- | 


terfront drug dealer, bleeding like a side 
of beef in an abattoir, the Chinese sailor 
croaked out one word: ‘Firelight’ (a code 
word? or a dying man’s resurrection of a 
beloved childhood memory?) and fell to 
the ground, sprawled out like an epileptic 
lobster, clutching in his fist loosened by 
the merciful kiss of death fire of another 
sort: a 20-carat, flawless blue diamond.” 
Another, more succinct contender: 
“He had hewn his house and land from 
twelve acres of Alaska wilderness, Biff 
Hanratty had, and he knew one thing—he 
would never share them with a woman.” 
The contest, Rice says, is a perverse 
but true test of talent: “You have to know 
what is good before you can write some- 
thing truly awful.” Why would anyone vie 
for the Bulwer-Lytton prize? Jokes Rice: 
“They want the chance to become a house- 
hold name.” Contest deadline: April 15. 
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ONE OF THE BEST 
THINGS ABOUTA MIDAS BRAKE JOB 
IS THE PART THAT GOES 
IN THE GLOVE COMPARTMENT. 


It's the Midas’ Guarantee on brake shoes and disc brake 
pads. And it says that if they ever wear out, Midas will replace 
them free for as long as you own your car. At over 1200 
participating Midas shops across the country. 

That means you'll never have to buy brake shoes or 
pads for your car again. You will be charged for additional parts 
and labor required to restore the brake system to its proper 
operation. 

Most places that do brake jobs won't give you a 
guarantee like ours. But we offer the Midas Guarantee for one 
good reason. Because we think the best way tomake | 

~ sure we have your business, is to make sure we iis Co oe 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
Se SS a nS 


| Above All, the Man Had Character 


e ach year George Washington gains more luster in our rever- 
ies on how we got where we are. Our sophisticated scholar- 
ship and painstaking restoration, which so often dismantle he- 
roes, have revealed the human dimensions of the father of the 
country but have failed to dim the aura of greatness that clings to 
Washington, whose 251st birthday we mark next week. 

His contemporaries felt the same awe and wonder. In Wash- 
ington’s last years, Mount Vernon became a mecca for the great 
and the grateful, for the curious and the ambitious. So many peo- 
ple arrived at the doorstep that Washington, who would turn 
none away, finally engaged a social secretary to handle the flow. 
Sometimes he did not attend the dinners he gave because the 
company was so numerous and foreign to him. One night when 
he dined alone with Mrs. Washington, the event was so unusual 
he made a note of it in his diary. 

The legend of the man is safely sheltered these days behind 
high fences of respect. Were the real Washington on hand today, 
that might not be the case, and therein 
may lie a lesson. We have in this nation 
erected standards for our public people 
that dim anyone’s glow if he or she falls 
short of perfection. It is reasonable, 
then, to wonder if people can enter pub- 
lic life and make a difference as they did 
in the first years of the Republic. Even 
as Our expectations have grown, our re- 
spect for and sympathy with Presidents 
have diminished. 

By our modern measures, George 
Washington did not read the right 
books. He relished how-to-do-it texts, 
with their new ideas on the use of ma- 
nure, turning soil and animal husband- 
ry. But he did not delve very far into art, 
philosophy or science. When John Ken- 
nedy was coaxed into supplying a list of 
his ten favorite books, the collection was 
heavy with history, biography and geo- 
politics, the kind of reading that he 
knew critical journalists would admire. 
Twenty years ago, we took Presidents at their word. The suspi- 
cion now is that the list was a bit fraudulent. 

Washington knew no foreign languages (Thomas Jefferson 
spoke or read five). Washington never traveled to Europe, while 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Jefferson all spent years 
there. He was not an accomplished public speaker. His military 
achievements were judged for their perseverance rather than 
their brilliance. Yet the battle of Trenton might have been as im- 
portant a battle as this nation ever won. The Trenton victory 
brought the Revolution back to life. The colonies dared hope 
again for independence. France began to look with more favor 
on the American struggle, and Britain began to lose heart. But 
the battle was technically a shambles. 

Three columns were to have crossed the Delaware River. 
Only Washington made it across. The powder of his troops was 
soaked by a freezing rain, so they could not fire their arms. They 
had to depend on bayonets several times during the night. Wash- 
ington’s officers pleaded with him to call off the attack. The story 
goes that he stood on an old beehive in a muddy New Jersey field 
and turned aside every entreaty. The battle of Trenton was won 
by the determination of one man, but certainly not by his mili- 
lary expertise. Would he have done what he did on that miser- 
able night if the failing campaign had been on the evening news 
with closeup shots of the ragged men? 

a Washington sometimes looked on his 22 years of public ser- 








vice as a kind of prison sentence that took him away from his 
land. Washington was not one of the boys. The thought of him in 
blue jeans around the graceful drives of Mount Vernon is, thank 
goodness, still shattering. Once, when Gouverneur Morris. a 
friend and supporter, put his hand on Washington's shoulder to 
| show doubters how close he was to the chief. Washington coldly 
took Morris’ hand and removed it. Nobody in Washington’s inner 


ton was with his old Army friends and had a few glasses of wine, 
he became what they called “merry,” and he would talk and remi- 
nisce into the night. But that was rather rare, according to the 
scholars. With this kind of record, one wonders how George 
Washington might have fared in the Style section of the Washing- 
ton Post under the arch questioning of Sally Quinn: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you and Mrs. Washington have separate bedrooms?” 





| land in his last years and was judged one of the wealthiest men in 
semwaswancuve (he nation. He would have been suspect- 
ed of conflict of interest at every turn. In- 
vestigative reporters would have been in 
clover—literally, perhaps, because 
Washington might have cornered the 
clover-seed market and been nabbed for 
restraint of trade. 

Washington was meticulous about 
dress, selecting with care his shoes and 
their buckles, the cloth for his suits and 
shirts. In our time we are a little uneasy 
with Presidents who pay too much atten- 
tion (or too little) to their dress. That may 
be changing. Grubbiness has proved less 
of a political asset than some thought a 
few years back. Still, any hint of vanity is 
deplored. John Kennedy became angry 
when the fashion magazine Gentlemen's 
Quarterly put him on its cover and an- 
nounced that he had posed for the maga- 
zine in his new two-button suit. Kennedy 
told an astonished group around his desk 
that he would now be remembered as the 
President who posed in his new suit, just as Calvin Coolidge was 
| most renowned for having been pictured in an Indian war bonnet. 

M ount Vernon was almost totally George Washington’s cre- 
ation, another dimension of the man that would have 
been of dubious value in this age. Correspondents would have 
reported during the war that after a battle (with the fortunes of 
America ebbing, soldiers hungry and sick) the Commander in 
Chief sometimes penned many pages of instructions to his plan- 
tation manager, telling him what to build and plant and harvest. 
Neglect of duty? Washington designed his home, laid out the 
drives, selected the colors (green was his favorite), chose the 
trees, plants and flowers. The only decorating that Martha did 
was to choose some curtains. Surely today’s social analysts 
would have been delighted at such domestic concern by Wash- 
ington, but just as surely there would have been criticism of such 
dominance by the general of his wife 

Washington’s favorite recreation was fox hunting. Consider 
that now: a President pounding over the hills on horseback. his 
hounds in full cry after a scraggly fox. Environmentalists would 
have jumped out at him from behind every hedge, waving plac- 
ards. A “save the foxes” society would have been organized. Col- 
umnist Ellen Goodman would have rushed to detail the plight of 
the ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-treated foxes of Fairfax County, News- 





circle tried that again. Sometimes, the stories go, when Washing- | 


George Washington accumulated nearly 100,000 acres of | 
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| Magazines might have noted that photographs of Washington 
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mounting his horse revealed he had wide hips. The temptation 
would have been too much: “President Washington, displaying a 
broad beam and a narrow mind, last week chased a 10-Ib. fox to 
an unseemly death in the lovely hills of Virginia.” 

Washington cannot be reconstituted and placed in our cen- 
tury, of course, nor would he want to be. His time and his land 
were not necessarily more simple, but they certainly were differ- 
ent. The nation had 4 million people and only six cities of more 
than 8,000 souls each. The Federal Government, when Wash- 
ington ran it, had 350 civil employees. If numbers and complex- 
ity were not the adversaries, then distance, time, disease, weath- 
er, Indians and ignorance were. It took a week to get to New 
York City. Early death stalked almost everyone. Washington 
was remarkably durable for his time—and lucky. His horses and 
uniforms were riddled with bullets at Braddock’s defeat in the 
French and Indian War. He was untouched. But even his luck 
ran out finally. He died at 67 of a throat inflammation. A young 
physician in attendance wanted to open the trachea but was 
overruled by his seniors, still fearful of the new technique. A 
sturdy figure like Washington might have been around many 
more years with only a little bit of today’s medical knowledge. 

Writers who journey through the accounts of his life almost 
always confess some bafflement about why he was such a great 
figure in his time and remains so in ours. British Historian Mar- 
cus Cunliffe points out that Washington was a good man but not 
a saint, a competent soldier but not great, thoughtful but not bril- 
liant like Alexander Hamilton. He was a respectable adminis- 
trator but certainly not a genius. All this and more his biogra- 
phers have put down. Washington was a 





Biographers have written that “Washington proved the sound- 
ness of America” and that he “had a true American vision.” By 
that they meant that he, almost alone among those great men, 
understood in totality the wealth and strength of the land that 
lay before him and how it formed and held a society together. 
“The man is the monument; the monument is America,” wrote 
Cunliffe with a poetic touch. Those nine words may say as much 
as anything about the source of our reverence. 


eorge Washington was sensible and wise. He was not the 

most informed or imaginative of men. But he understood 
himself and this nation-to-be. That understanding came from 
the many elements that make up any person. His heart and mind 
were shaped by his family, his land, his community and the 
small events that touched him every day. Those were the normal 
experiences. They were added to his natural endowments. Only 
one power can fully fathom such a formula—God. Washington 
had the tolerance of a landsman, the faith that comes with wit- 
nessing the changing seasons year in and year out, the sensitivity 
that accumulates from watching buds burst and colts grow. Opti- 
mism, perseverance, patience and an eager view of the distant 
horizon have always been a gift of the earth to those who stayed 
close to it. 

We pay too much attention these days to college degrees, to 
public displays of so-called brilliance. We are overawed by the 
listings in Who's Who, by prizes and travels and speeches. We 
pay too much heed to organizational charts, office tension, hu- 
man friction and how paper flows or does not. We busy ourselves 

TMA Ap too much in searching for minor flaws in 














prudent conserver but not a brilliant re- 





former. He was sober unto dullness. He 
lacked the common touch so much that 
not even his British enemies had a de- 
rogatory nickname for him during the 
war. He could strip off his coat and help 
the field hands, but he had no very close 
friends. The Marquis de Lafayette, his 
French ally, was as close as anyone. To 


our Presidents, finding petty shortfalls 
and mistakes, relishing pratfalls and 
humiliations. 

The presidency to this day still 
rests more on the character of the per- 
son who inhabits the office than on 
anything else, try as we may in our 
books and papers to develop formulas 
and charts that explain success and 





humanize Washington, suggests Cun- 
liffe, would be to falsify him, though of B 
course many have tried to do that in the f 
past two centuries. 

We would do well in this age of total 
and instant analysis to ponder why it is 
we honor George Washington as we do, 
why the legend goes on in the face of the 
reservations and doubts that scholars 
keep raising. It is true that simply being 
an American and being around for the 
Start of the United States would have as- 
sured Washington some place in history. 
There was more. 

The sum of his rather normal parts added up to an excep- 
tional figure. George Washington had character. That is easily 
said but not easily defined. Writers have been trying to do it 
since time began, but character defies scientific analysis. Duke 
University’s James David Barber based an entire book about 
Presidents on the analysis of character. It was fascinating. But 
Barber raised as many questions as he answered. Nobody is 
quite certain what character is, but everybody captures a piece 
of the truth. Here are a few thoughts from Washington’s con- 
temporaries and his later biographers about the qualities that 
lifted him above others. 

One writer noted Washington’s “cool dignity.” Washing- 
ton’s aloofness and reserve made him stand out from other men, 
several authors insisted. Washington understood power, wrote 
one. Another claimed simply: “Washington had quality.” From 
there the scholars get more subjective. Washington merged his 
honor with that of America, recounted a writer, not to mention 
his fortune and everything he planned and built. During the 
Revolution, a British raiding party sailed up the Potomac and at 
Mount Vernon received some provisions from the farm manag- 
er. When Washington heard about it (he was off leading the 
Army), he was disturbed. He wrote that his people should have 
let the raiders burn down the place before they aided the enemy. 








failure. The founding fathers designed 
it that way. It was their idea to find a 
man in America with a great charac- 
ter and let him invest a tradition and 
shape a national character. They 
found George Washington. He did his 
job splendidly. He might even have 
known what he was doing. When he 
took the presidency he wrote, “I walk 
on untrodden ground. There is scarce- 
ly any part of my conduct which may 
not hereafter be drawn into prec- 
edent.” That is at once beautiful and 
profound. It is no wonder he succeeded, entering office with 
such a code of conduct. 

Our task is to rekindle the tradition, to search in our sys- 
tem for people of great character and then bring them to 
power and rally behind them; not blindly, to be sure, but with 
understanding and even sympathy and tolerance. Character 
like Washington’s is not a blend of everything that is perfect. 
In fact, we have not done too badly through 39 men who be- 
came President. Even today, in the midst of great national 
worry, the quality in the presidency that helps keep a belea- 
guered nation together is the character of the man we glimpse 
in the White House. Over these past decades some of our 
Presidents have had more than others. We have not always 
been alert to those who have had outstanding characters, and 
sometimes we have been fooled by those who did not have the 
depths of character we thought they had. Character has come 
in different sizes and shapes, and some Presidents seemed to 
have enlarged it as time went on, while others have appeared 
to lose character under stress. 

More than all the other Presidents, George Washington has 
marched through our centuries untouched by critics, growing 
larger under the baleful eye of history. An uncommon man made 
from common parts remains our grand legacy and our hope in 
this moment of bewilderment in our third century. a 
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The Verdict Is Guilty 








An Israeli commission apportions the blame for the Beirut massacre 


After the Phalangists had left the 
camps, Red Cross personnel, many jour- 
nalists and other persons entered, and it 
then became apparent that in the camps, 
and particularly in Shatila, civilians, in- 
cluding women and children, had been 
massacred. It was clear from the spectacle 
that presented itself that a considerable 
number of the killed had not been cut down 
in combat but had been murdered, and 
that no few acts of barbarism had also been 

i no 





ther resign or be dismissed. It was also 
highly critical of three top commanders 
and a military intelligence official who 
were involved in the Israeli occupation of 
West Beirut. 

The report, described by the Jerusa- 
lem Post as a “political earthquake,” set 
off shock waves throughout Israel and in- 
deed throughout the world. It was hailed 
in the U.S. and Western Europe as a re- 
markable example of self-criticism by a 
democratic society. Said the New York 





fluence, lead to a lessening of the increas- 
ingly pernicious tension that has recently 
permeated U.S.-Israeli relations (see fol- 
lowing story). 

The Begin government’s response to 


| the report was more circumspect. In the 


days that followed the release of the re- 
port at 9 a.m. Tuesday, the Cabinet met 
for three stormy sessions. Each time, 
Sharon refused to resign and Begin re- 
fused to dismiss him. Finally, after a gru- 
eling 64-hour session Thursday evening 











— after the crucial Cabinet vote 





noor 


Ariel Sharon 

“We know that the con- 
sideration [of possible 
bloodshed] did not con- 
cern him in the least. . 
The Defense Minister 
made a grave mistake.” 


Menachem Begin 

“For two days .. . he 
showed aheolatel ly no in- 
terestin thecamps... 
His lack of involvement 
casts on him a certain de- 
a sree of. responsi plies, 


| 





n this kind of careful, deliberate prose, 
Israel's official commission of inquiry 

| described the dreadful events of the 
three days last September when Israe- 

| lis allowed Lebanese Phalangist soldiers 
to enter the Sabra and Shatila Palestinian 
refugee camps in Beirut, where the Chris- 
tian militiamen proceeded to murder be- 
tween 700 and 800 Arabs. After four 
months of testimony and deliberation, the 
Israeli commission last week delivered its 
report on the Beirut massacre, and it 
proved to be a stinging indictment of De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon and several 
military officials, concluding that they 
shared an “indirect” responsibility for 
what happened in the Beirut camps. The 
report assigned only a “certain degree” of 
blame to Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin, but it recommended that Sharon ei- 
26 








Times. “How rare the nation that seeks 
salvation by revealing such shame.” In 
France, Interior Minister Gaston Def- 
ferre remarked, “This report is the honor 
of Israel. It gives the world a new lesson in 
democracy.” The Italian Communist pa- 
per L’Unita called the report “a turning 
point for Israel,” while Italian Journalist 
Arrigo Levi wrote in La Stampa of Turin: 
“It would be difficult to find any other na- 
tion at war that would let itself be subject 
to such an open and hard self-criticism.” 
The U.S. cautiously avoided any pub- 
lic comment on the report. Said President 
Reagan: “I just don’t think we should be 


| commenting or injecting ourselves into 
| that 


internal problem.” Nonetheless, 
some Administration officials privately 
expressed hopes that the commission's 
findings could, by reducing Sharon’s in- 
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| Begin, clearly distraught, leaveshis office _ 


at which the Cabinet voted 16 to 1 to ac- 
cept the commission's findings, with only 
Sharon himself dissenting, he called Be- 
gin to say he would vacate the post. As it 
turned out, however, the Cabinet voted 
on Sunday to keep him in the govern- 
ment as a Minister Without Portfolio. Be- 
gin will serve as Defense Minister for a 
while, after which the job may go to 
Moshe Arens, 57, a hard-line Begin ally 
now serving as Israel's Ambassador to the 
U.S. 

As tension mounted in Israel after the 
report's release, the political atmosphere 
grew progressively uglier. Demonstra- 
tions took place day after day by support- 
ers and opponents of the Begin govern- 
ment. On Thursday night, outside the 
Prime Minister's office in Jerusalem, 
where the Cabinet was in session, a hand 
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| grenade exploded in the midst of a group 
| of Peace Now antiwar demonstrators, 
killing one person and injuring nine oth- 
ers, including the son of Interior Minister 
Yosef Burg. It was the first time that an 
Israeli had been killed as a result of the 
continuing internal political debate, and 
it shocked the nation. Decrying the vio- 
lence, Israel’s President Yitzhak Navon 
declared somberly, “Whoever threw the 
hand grenade tonight should know: we all 
have hand grenades.” 

At the center of the storm was the 
commission report, a 115-page document 
painstakingly prepared by a three-mem- 
ber panel headed by Supreme Court Pres- 
ident Yitzhak Kahan (see box). Prime 
Minister Begin reluctantly appointed the 
commission in late September after an 
unprecedented wave of protest within Is- 
rael, culminating in a mass rally of 
400,000 people in Tel Aviv, an extraordi- 
nary demonstration for so small (pop. 4.1 
million) a country. Begin had previously 
grumbled, “Goyim kill goyim, and they 
come to hang the Jews.” But under the ris- 
ing pressure, he named the commission, 
which was charged with ascertaining “all 
| the facts and factors connected with the 
atrocity.” In the weeks that followed, the 
commission heard testimony from 58 wit- 
nesses and received written statements 
from 163 others. Assessing the accumulat- 
ing evidence, the commission formally 
advised nine Israeli government and mili- 
tary leaders, including Begin and Sharon, 
that they were “liable to be harmed” by 
the findings. Serious political activity was 
now all but suspended in Israel as govern- 
ment and opposition alike awaited the 
commission's conclusions. Complained 
one Cabinet member: “It’s like a sentence 
hanging over our heads.” 

When released last week, the report 
turned out to be far tougher than most Is- 
raelis had expected. “There is virtual hys- 
teria,” said Knesset Member David Ma- 
gen, who belongs to Begin’s Herut Party. 
The report and its consequences dominat- 
ed the news in Israel all week as the Cabi- 
net met again and again in an effort to de- 
cide on a course of action. Three Cabinet 
members, including Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, flew home from overseas 
trips in order to take part in the discus- 
sions. Would Sharon quit or be fired? 
Would Begin himself resign? Would he 
seek Knesset support for holding early 
elections, even though this would be op- 
posed by some of the small parties that be- 
long to his Likud coalition? Or would the 
Prime Minister simply try to ride out the 
crisis? 

In its findings, the commission drew 
an essential distinction between direct 
and indirect responsibility for the massa- 
cre (see ESSAY). It asserted flatly that the 
atrocities in the refugee camps were per- 
petrated by members of the Lebanese 
Phalangist forces, not by Israeli soldiers. 
The report described rumors that Israeli 
soldiers had been in the camps during the 
massacre as “completely groundless,” and 














Lieut. General Rafael Eitan 
“He did not consider the 
danger of acts of vengeance 
and bloodshed...” 





it denied that Israeli forces had any prior 
knowledge that a massacre would occur. 
It continued: “At the same time, it is clear 
... that the decision on the entry of the 
Phalangists into the refugee camps was 
taken without consideration of the danger 

. that the Phalangists would commit 
massacres and pogroms against the in- 
habitants of the camps . . . Similarly, it is 
clear that when the reports began to ar- 
rive about the actions of the Phalangists 
in the camps, no proper heed was taken of 
these reports. The correct conclusions 
were not drawn from them, and no ener- 
getic and immediate actions were taken to 
restrain the Phalangists and put a stop to 
their actions.” 





Major General Amir Drori 
“He took certain measures 
... His guilt lies in that 
he did not continue...” 
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In reconstructing the events of those 
shocking days, the commission noted that 
on Wednesday, Sept. 15, the day after the 
assassination of Lebanon’s President- 
elect Bashir Gemayel, Israeli Defense 
Forces moved into predominantly Mus- 
lim West Beirut. That same morning, Is- 
raeli Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan told Pha- 
langist commanders, with whom the 
Israelis had long had friendly ties, that 
Phalangist forces would be the ones that 
would enter the Palestinian refugee 
camps in West Beirut. Also that morning, 
Sharon arrived in Beirut, conferred with 
his commanders and paid a condolence 
call on the Gemayel family. Meanwhile, 
Major General Amir Drori, who headed 
Israel’s northern command, was “not at 
ease” with the plan to send the Phalan- 
gists into the camps. He tried to persuade 
the commanders of the relatively weak 
Lebanese army to undertake the assign- 
ment. The army leaders, fearful that they 
would appear to be acting in collusion 
with the Israeli forces that had so recently | 
occupied West Beirut, said no. 





n Thursday, Sept. 17, the report | 

continued, final arrangements 

were made for a Phalangist intel- 

ligence unit, headed by Elias Ho- | 
beika, intelligence chief of the Phalangist 
forces, to enter the camps, and at about 6 
p.m. the entry occurred. That night and 
throughout the following day, reports 
reached a number of Israeli officers and 
enlisted men of trouble within the camps, 
but top Israeli military men ignored or 
underplayed these warnings. The report 
concluded that as late as 4 p.m. Friday, 
when he met with Phalangist command- 
ers, Chief of Staff Eitan told them they 
should “continue the action, mopping up 
the empty camps” until 5 a.m. Saturday, 
by which time they must leave the camps 
because of “American pressure.” It was 
not until Friday evening that Eitan re- 
ported to Sharon, according to the De- 
fense Minister, that the Phalangists had 
“gone too far,” and Begin himself, as he 
testified in November, did not learn of the 
massacre until he tuned in the BBC toward 
evening on Saturday. 

As it turned out, the Phalangists did 
not leave by 5 a.m. Saturday. They re- 
mained and continued their murderous 
harassment in the vicinity of Gaza Hospi- 
tal, finally departing at 8 a.m., only after 
receiving a further warning from the Is- 
raeli divisional commander in charge of 
the troops in the area, Brigadier General 
Amos Yaron. What they left behind was 
death and outrage. 

Who shared in the “indirect” respon- 
sibility for the deaths? Prime Minister 
Begin, said the commission, was “not a 
party to the decision to have Phalangists 
move into the camps.” Nonetheless, it 
continued, he had displayed an “indiffer- 
ence” to the whole affair, and “for two 
days after the Prime Minister heard 
about the Phalangists’ entry, he showed 
absolutely no interest in their actions in 
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the camps.” The commission concluded 
that Begin’s “lack of involvement in the 
entire matter casts on him a certain de- 
gree of responsibility,” but it did not rec- 
ommend that he be obliged to step down 
as Prime Minister. 

Similarly, the commission found that 
| Foreign Minister Shamir had “erred” in 
failing to do anything about a telephone 
call he received Friday, Sept. 17, from 
Communications Minister Mordechai Zi- 
pori warning him ofa report that the Pha- 
langists were slaughtering Palestinians in 
the camps. But it did not recommend that 
any action be taken against him. 

For Sharon, the commission reserved 
its strongest condemnation, declaring: “It 
was the duty of the Defense Minister to 
take into account all the reasonable con- 
siderations for and against having the 
Phalangists enter the camps, and not to 
disregard entirely the serious consider- 
ation mitigating against such an action, 
namely that the Phalangists were liable to 
commit atrocities and that it was neces- 
sary to forestall this possibility as a hu- 
manitarian obligation and also to prevent 
the political damage it would entail. From 
the Defense Minister himself, we know 
that this consideration did not concern 
him in the least.” It should have, conclud- 
ed the report: “In our view, the Defense 
Minister made a grave mistake when he 
ignored the danger of acts of revenge and 
bloodshed by the Phalangists against the 
population in the refugee camps. These 
blunders constitute nonfulfillment of a 
duty with which [he] was charged.” In 
consequence, Sharon should “draw the 
appropriate personal conclusions,” /.e., 
resign or be fired by the Prime Minister. 

The commission was only marginally 
less harsh in dealing with three of the four 
senior military officers involved. It ar- 
rived at “grave conclusions” regarding 
“acts and omissions” by Chief of Staff Ei- 
tan, 54, a veteran of all the Israeli wars, 
who was known for his battlefield valor 
and coolness under fire. In its description 
of events, the commission noted that after 
the assassination of Gemayel, Eitan had 
predicted in a Cabinet session on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 16, that the Phalangists would 
engage in “an eruption [of revenge] ... 
the likes of which has never been seen” 
and that he had added, “I can already see 
in their eyes what they are waiting for.” 
Nonetheless, said the commission, Eitan 
failed to advise Sharon strongly against 
sending the Phalangists into the camps 
and thus must be viewed as a “partner” to 
the decision. Later, it noted, Eitan failed 
to raise the subject of the Phalangists’ be- 
havior at the meeting with Phalangist 
leaders, and allowed the operation to con- 
tinue a day longer. His behavior added up 
to “dereliction of duty,”’ the commission 
concluded. But since Eitan is due to retire 
as Chief of Staff in April, the commission 
recommended no punitive action against 
him. 

Another key figure in the case was 
General Yaron, 42, the divisional com- 
mander, who had a position on the roof of 
the forward command post during the 
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Brigadier General Amos Yaron 
“Tt should have been clear 





to him that they were kill- 
ing women and children.” 


Phalangists’ operation. At about 7 p.m. 
Thursday, only an hour after the Phalan- 
gists had entered the area, one of Yaron’s 
aides, a Lieut. Elul, overheard a conversa- 
tion on the Phalangists’ radio. He heard a 
Phalangist officer inside the camp report 
that he had a group of 50 women and chil- 
dren in his charge, and ask what he 
should do with them. According to Elul, 
the Phalangist officer in charge of the op- 
eration, Hobeika, replied: “This is the last 
time you're going to ask me a question like 
that. You know exactly what to do.” At 
that, said the report, “raucous laughter 
broke out among the Phalangist person- 
nel on the roof.” 

Elul understood that the Phalangists 


Major General Yehoshua Saguy 
“The picture . . . is of in- 
difference and a conspic- 
uous lack of concern...” 
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were talking about the murder of women 
and children, and told Yaron what he had 
overheard. Yaron went over to Hobeika 
and spoke with him quietly for five min- 
utes, but Elul could not hear what was 
said. An hour later, a Phalangist liaison 
Officer reported to Israeli officers, includ- 
ing Yaron, that the Phalangists had killed 
large numbers of people inside the camp. 


espite this and other indications 
of mass murder, Yaron failed to 
report the information to his su- 
perior, General Drori, that night 


| or the following day. Afterward, when ev- 


eryone knew about the massacre, Yaron 
told colleagues that “the whole [military] 
system showed insensitivity.” He added, 
“I did badly, I admit it.” The commission 
agreed. It recommended that Yaron 
should not serve as a field commander for 
at least three years. 

The commission also took a fairly 
strong position against Major General 
Yehoshua Saguy, 49, the director of Israe- 
li military intelligence. Saguy had not 
trusted the Phalangists and did not want 
to cooperate with them. But he had been 
overruled by Sharon, who had preferred 
to take the advice of the Mossad, the Is- 
raeli civil intelligence agency, which had 
previous dealings of long standing with 
the Phalangists. Saguy testified that he 
was not informed beforehand that the 
Phalangists would be allowed to enter the 
camps. When he learned what had hap- 
pened, he did nothing. As he told the 
commission, “So what could I say? ‘Why 
did you send [them] in without asking 
me?’ Or should I act insulted? No, I sim- 
ply stepped aside in this matter, that’s 
all.” The commission concluded that he 
had displayed “indifference and a con- 
spicuous lack of concern” about the whole 
affair, and recommended that he be re- 
lieved of his post. 

On the other hand, the commission 
decided that no action should be taken 
against the head of Mossad (whose identi- 
ty is never disclosed), since he had served 
as the agency's director for only four days 
at the time of the massacre. The commis- 
sion also recommended that no action be 
taken against General Drori, who had 
made some effort to get the Phalangists 
out of the camps, even though he had 
failed to “continue with these actions.” 

One section of the report, known as 
Appendix B, was not published at all, 
mainly for security reasons. That section 
contains the names of several intelligence 


agents referred to elsewhere in the report. | 


TIME has learned that it also contains fur- 
ther details about Sharon’s visit to the Ge- 
mayel family on the day after Bashir Ge- 
mayel’s assassination. Sharon reportedly 
told the Gemayels that the Israeli army 
would be moving into West Beirut and 
that he expected the Christian forces to go 
into the Palestinian refugee camps. Sha- 
ron also reportedly discussed with the Ge- 
mayels the need for the Phalangists to 
take revenge for the assassination of Ba- 
shir, but the details of the conversation 
are not known. 
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In what is perhaps the most eloquent 
passage in the report, the commission de- 
clared that it could not accept the argu- 
ment, advanced implicitly by some mem- 
bers of the Begin government, that Israel 
had no responsibility for deeds perpetrat- 
ed outside its borders by members of the 
Christian community against Palestin- 
ians. Said the commission: “It should not 
be forgotten that the Jews in various lands 
of exile, and also in the land of Israel 
when it was under foreign rule, suffered 
greatly from pogroms perpetrated by var- 
ious hooligans; and the danger of distur- 
bances against Jews in various lands, it 
seems evident, has not yet passed. The 
Jewish public’s stand has always been 
that the responsibility for such deeds falls 
not only on those who rioted and commit- 
ted the atrocities, but also on those who 
| were responsible for safety and public or- 
der, who could have prevented the distur- 
bances and did not fulfill their obligations 
in this respect.” 





rom the Arab world there was 

scarcely a word of praise for the 

commission’s strong report. The 

Kuwait Times reminded Reagan 
that he had said last fall that “no punish- 
ment is enough” for those responsible for 
the massacre and declared: “Call for the 
punishment now, Mr. Reagan. The wit- 
ness is yours.” The Jordan Times said the 
purpose of the report was “to protect 
the Israeli version of justice and self- 
righteousness, which has cost us dearly 
in almost every respect.” In Cairo, an 
editor described the report as an attempt 
“to find scapegoats to save the Israeli de- 
fense establishment.” In Riyadh, a Saudi 
Arabian official, obviously pleased, re- 
marked privately, “Somewhat surprising, 
isn’t it? Of course it didn’t go far enough. 
There should have been an international 
tribunal.” 

It was unfortunate that the Arab reac- 
tion so demeaned their case. Arabs were 
at a loss to respond cogently to the results 
of the Israeli inquiry precisely because no 
government in the Arab world would 
dream of subjecting itself to the scrutiny 
of an independent commission. Nor 
would any be likely to survive such an in- 
vestigation. In Beirut the Lebanese gov- 
ernment’s own investigation into the mas- 
sacre is unlikely to mete out punishment 
(see box), even though the identities of 
many of those responsible for the murders 
must surely be known. Noting Lebanese 
Prime Minister Chafik al Wazzan’s com- 
ment that the Israeli commission’s report 
had “at least uncovered to the world who 
was really responsible,” the Washington 
Post caustically observed: “How conve- 
niently he seems to forget who pulled the 
trigger.” In fact, said the Post, the Arab 
leaders like Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Chairman Yasser Arafat who com- 
plained that the Israeli inquiry had not 
been sufficiently tough or far-reaching 
were themselves guilty of chutzpah, the 
Yiddish word for gall. 











Three Judicious Choices 


AS se, bench, hunched over his papers, sat the soft- 
spoken, bespectacled President of Israel’s Supreme Court. On his right was a 
scholarly fellow Justice who, with his impassioned manner and shock of black 
hair, cut the panel’s most arresting figure; on his left, a trim, mustachioed, usually 
silent retired major general. The three members of the investigative commis- 
sion—Yitzhak Kahan, 69, Aharon Barak, 46, and Yona Efrat, 56—are known 
respectively for integrity, independence and intrepidity. They are admired col- 
lectively for their dispassionate rectitude. No one had quarreled with their initial 
selection; few quibbled about their final decision. 

The team’s tone and agenda were set and its most searching questions asked 
by Kahan, a Justice of the Supreme Court since 1970, celebrated for his scrupu- 
lous modesty. The natural choice to head the investigative commission, he de- 
murred at first, citing two related cases he was involved in. Yet Kahan brought to 
the task powerful public and private qualifications. He is an authority in all 
branches of the law, noted for the clarity of his written opinions. Kahan is a with- 
drawn and deeply religious man: he attends synagogue regularly, eats only ko- 
sher food, and conscientiously observes the Sabbath. But in 1981, when the Chief 
Rabbinate tried to stop an archaeological dig in Jerusalem on religious 
Kahan put science first and helped to give the project the green light. 








Commission Members Barak, Kahan and Efrat hear testimony 


As high strung as Kahan is low key, Barak (whose name means lightning in 
Hebrew) was the panel's conscience, its most strident and at times indignant 
voice. An international authority on commercial law, Barak offers a dazzling 
résumé. He was, at 32, Israel’s youngest full professor, at 38 its youngest Attorney 
General, and at 42 one of its youngest Supreme Court Justices. He is also, as the 
Jerusalem Post puts it, “a pillar of probity,” a respected champion of individual 
rights, indifferent to rank and impervious to reputation. As Attorney General, in 
1977 he sent to prison the government’s nominee for chairman of the Bank of Is- 
rael and in 1977 forced the Minister of Finance to withdraw a plan to give amnes- 
ty to tax evaders. In April 1977 he prosecuted Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
wife Leah for holding U.S. bank accounts, forcing Rabin’s departure from office. 
And as Begin’s legal adviser, Barak was, wrote Jimmy Carter in his memoirs, “a 
real hero in the Camp David discussions.” 

Efrat, now an energy-industry executive, was the panel’s quiet member. But 
when he spoke it was as a man personally acquainted with both military habit 
and Ariel Sharon. In Israel's war of independence, he broke out of the hospital a 
week after being shot in the neck, in order to rejoin his platoon; during the 1967 
war he commanded the audacious Golani Brigade, which seized i unas- 
sailable Syrian positions. Since then, he has proved similarly dauntless in inqui- 
Ties into episodes of possible army misconduct. As a former aide to Chief of Staff 
Rafael Eitan, Efrat also hesitated before joining the commission. 

But his reputation for fairness outweighed such qualms. Indeed, there is a 
joke in Israel about an engineer who built a highway. When asked how he had 
made it so straight, he replied, “Simple. I took Yona Efrat to the site and told him 
to lie down.” The engineer could as easily have chosen Kahan or Barak. 
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The commission’s investigation was 
| probably as thorough and painstaking as 
it could have been under the circum- 
stances, and as expected, it produced a 
crisis for the Begin government. At first, it 
seemed likely that the departure of Ariel 
Sharon could be arranged quickly. Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres told Knesset 
colleagues that the report was “unambig- 
uous and clear,” while the tiny Commu- 
nist Party wasted no time in offering a no- 
confidence motion. Amnon Rubinstein, 
head of the left-wing Shinui Party, said it 
would be “absurd” for the government to 
remain in power. But within the Likud co- 
alition, many of Begin’s supporters, in- 
cluding leaders of the ultraorthodox Agu- 
dat Israel and the Tehiya Party, urged 
Begin and Sharon not to resign. At a two- 
hour Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, Fi- 
nance Minister Yoram Aridor asked 
Sharon whether he intended to resign. 
Retorted Sharon: “It’s not up to me. The 
Prime Minister will have to do it.” Begin 
then declared: “I will not fire a minister in 
this Cabinet.” 


n hour before the Wednesday 
meeting, Begin conferred briefly 
with U.S. Special Envoy Philip 
| Habib, who had returned once 
more to try to help arrange a foreign- 
troop withdrawal from Lebanon. By now 
| it was clear that Sharon was trying to 
tough it out. He left the Cabinet meeting 
to preside over a huge cocktail party in 
Tel Aviv for the visiting Defense Minister 
of Zaire, a country that Israel is presently 
wooing. As he entered the Tel Aviv Hil- 
ton, Sharon was greeted by shouts of 
“Arik, we are with you. We want Shar- 
on!” Among the 500 guests were scores of 
Sharon loyalists who had been invited at 
the last moment to give rousing evidence 
of the minister’s continuing popularity. 

A perplexed Begin remarked to aides 
Wednesday morning, “We've known 
worse crises.” Nonetheless, the Prime 
Minister looked tired and bothered. A 
colleague explained: “He is in a dilemma 
He respects the judges and the judicial 
system. Yet he doesn’t want to fire Shar- 
on. He doesn’t want to be the man to 
do it.” When asked why Begin found this 

| so difficult, the minister replied: “He 
respects a good soldier. And to him, Arik 
Sharon is a good soldier.” Another expla- 
nation is that Begin the politician did 
not want to alienate Sharon or his cons- 
tituency any more than was absolutely 
necessary 

Meanwhile, much of the military es- 
tablishment was furious over the extent to 
which it had been blamed for the debacle 
in Beirut, Eitan had originally planned to 
resign early last week, but he changed his 
mind when he realized Sharon was stall- 
ing. So Eitan stayed on, hoping to per- 
suade the Cabinet to appoint the candi- 
date of his choice, Major General Avigdor 
Ben-Gal, as the new Chief of Staff. Offi- 
cers of the military intelligence branch, 

| Aman, were particularly bitter, believing 
that they were being asked to pay the 
price of the Mossad’s mistakes in dealing 
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Supporters of Begin and Sharon hold a rally outside the Prime Minister's office in Jerusalem 


with the Phalangists. As one ranking A, ef ees 








Aman officer put it, “No matter what 1: 
happens, we take the blame.” Few mili- af i; 
tary men were moved by Sharon’s at- ae 

tempt to come to the defense of the gener- a5 

als who had been criticized in the report i £ 


by publicly praising them. They noted 
that he has not spoken with either Eitan 
or Saguy for months. Said a general who 
commanded a division in Lebanon last 
| year: “It doesn’t mean much that he is 
| now playing the game of the army’s great 
protector.” | 
The showdown came at the Thursday 
night Cabinet meeting. Outside, a demon- 
stration by Sharon supporters, shouting 
“Arik Sharon, king of Israel,” was fol- 
lowed by the Peace Now demonstration, 
and then by the fatal hand-grenade explo- 
sion. Inside, the Cabinet members were 
engaged in furious debate. At one point, 
when Sharon expressed his opposition to 
the report, Attorney General Yitzhak Za- 
mir snapped: “You're still not a legal ex- 
pert.” Another time, when he failed to 
gain the support he needed for a delaying 
tactic, Sharon shouted: “What do you 
want to do, chop off my head? O.K., chop 
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Not far from the place where a grenade was to explode later, protesters call on Sharon to resign 





Hopes were expressed that the debate would not lead to destruction of the Third Temple 
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| that happens, Sharon may remain an in- 
| fluential if embittered member of Begin’s 
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it off Do you think the [army] officers are 
hostages?” Interrupted Begin: “Why do 
you talk like that?” Another minister 
chimed in: “Don’t talk that way. Lower 
your voice.” 

When the vote on whether to accept 
the commission’s report was finally taken, 
Sharon did not have the support of a sin- 
gle colleague. Begin was one of the 16 who 
voted for adoption of the massacre report. 
Trying to be kind, Begin told Sharon: 
“You still have some time to think. Today 
we only took a general decision, and it’s 
good to think things over.” 





ater the Prime Minister embraced 

Sharon, saying, “You are young. 

You still have much to do.” The 

Defense Minister responded, “We 
will remain friends.” Sharon subsequently 
reinforced the impression that he would 
go into retirement by saying that there 
was much work to be done on his farm in 
central Israel. 

Next day, however, it was learned 
that some kind of compromise had been 
worked out in the Cabinet. Soon after 
Sharon called Begin to say that he would 
be bidding goodbye to his friends in the 
Defense Ministry and the army on Mon- 
day, an aide to the Prime Minister dis- 
closed that Sharon would probably re- 
main in the Cabinet. Sharon then 
corroborated the report, explaining: 
“There was a reshuffle of portfolios, and 
that’s the end of the problem. I am still in 
the Cabinet. Begin did not fire me.” There 
were reports that, as a Minister Without 
Portfolio, he would serve as Begin’s chief 
security adviser and as a member of the 
security committee and the committee 
dealing with the Lebanese negotiations. If 


inner circle. He told associates late last 
week that he felt he had been let down by 


Foreign Minister Shamir in Tel Aviv 








Sharon was furious over the delay. 





Elusive Truth 


n the day after he was inaugurated 

last September, Lebanese President 
Amin Gemayel ordered Assad Ger- 
manos, chief prosecutor of the country’s 
military tribunal, to conduct an investi- 
gation of the Beirut massacre and to re- 
port his findings directly to him. Ge- 
mayel told Germanos, “We want all the 
truth, not 50% or anything less than all 
the truth. Our nation’s honor is at stake, 
so you must do everything, even the 
impossible.” 

Unlike Israel, 
Lebanon has only re- 
cently emerged from 
a civil war and is 
deeply riven by politi- 
cal strife. At the time 
of Gemayel’s request, 
Germanos’ office was 
still in ruins from the 
crossfire in Beirut. 
Germanos has also |™ 
been hampered by Germanos 
the need to carry on 
his regular duties, which included try- 
ing 6,752 cases last fall. 

Germanos and his aides have taken 
testimony from more than 100 witness- 
es, including senior officials of the 
Phalangist forces that are widely be- 
lieved to have committed the atrocities. 
Aware of the dangers his investigation 
poses, Germanos refuses to divulge the 
names of his staff. As for himself, he 
says, “If I worried about being killed, I 
would change jobs.” 

It is uncertain what Gemayel will 
do with the report once Germanos de- 
livers it to him. The Phalangist militia- 
men still make up the most powerful 
Lebanese military force, and they oper- 
ate as a law unto themselves. Ge- 
mayel’s relationship with them is 
Strained, and they have the power to 
disrupt his government. 

Many Lebanese are also frankly 
cynical about an investigation into a 
single massacre, however tragic it was. 
The 1975-76 civil war in Lebanon took 
100,000 lives, and killings are still com- 
mitted with impunity every day. People 
reason that it is both unrealistic and un- 
wise to expect that justice will be done, 
since there has been no justice in Leba- 
non for so long a time. Many Lebanese 
Christians and Muslims agree that it is 
more important for Gemayel to disarm 
the Phalangist militia and work toward 
national reconciliation than to try and 
bring to justice those responsible for the 
Palestinian massacres. Gemayel may 
wanta thorough investigation, but toget 
it he is not likely to prejudice a complex 
political process that may determine 
the survival of Lebanon as a nation. 
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| and occasionally 


| Minister, apparently because he did not 


| Sharon was telling an audience in Tel 
| Aviv that “the mark of Cain” had been 


| expressed his hope that the current na- 





both Begin and Shamir. He said he was 
“disappointed in the Old Man” for not | 
helping him more strenuously, but he was 
furious with the Foreign Minister for not 
returning from Europe more quickly to 
render support. 

Begin is expected to hold the Defense 
portfolio himself for about a month, after 
which it is likely to go to Arens. A tough 
abrasive diplomat, 
Arens is also an aeronautical engineer 
who keeps on his embassy desk the mod- 
els of planes he has helped design, includ- 
ing the K fir jet fighter. Born in Lithuania 
in 1925, he emigrated to the US. at the 
beginning of World War II. Later he 
served two years in the U.S. Army and 
studied aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1948 he emigrated to Israel, where he 
joined the Irgun Zvai Leumi and met 
Menachem Begin. In 1980, while he was 
serving as a right-wing legislator who had 
opposed the peace treaty with Egypt, 
Arens turned down the chance to become 
Ezer Weizman’s successor as Defense 


want to be in charge of the dismantling of 
Israeli settlements in the Sinai. 
On Friday, at about the time Ariel 


planted on his forehead by the week’s 
events, several thousand Israelis attended 
the funeral, in the port city of Haifa, of 
Emil Eliyahu Greenzweig, 33, the victim 
of the grenade attack of the previous eve- 
ning. Professor Elkana Yehuda spoke of 
Greenzweig, who had recently received a 
master’s degree in philosophy and mathe- | 
matics from Hebrew University, as “a 
symbol of love and tolerance.” Yehuda 





tional debate would not lead to “the de- 
struction of the Third Temple,” a term | 
that Israelis sometimes use for their 35- 
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Israeli Ambassador Arens in New York 
He may be offered the job again. 
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year-old state. Later, when Chief Rabbi 
Shlomo Goren told the gathering, “Our 
hands did not shed this blood,” a Haifa 
man, Meir Gabai, shouted at him, “You 
shed this blood!” and others in the crowd 
called out, “Begin is responsible!” At that 
point, Olga Greenzweig, the victim’s 
mother, got up and asked that everyone 
stop the shouting. She also asked the 
Chief Rabbi to please stop. Emil Green- 
zweig, a reserve paratroop officer who 
had fought in the 1967 war, the 1969-70 


T 





war of attrition, the 1973 war and the war | 


in Lebanon, was then buried near the 
| grave of his father. 


| 


under way, it might be said that last 
week’s soul searching marked an ending 
of sorts to the most unpopular war in Isra- 
el’s history. But this is not true. The troop- 
withdrawal talks remain deadlocked, and 
relations with the US. are as strained as 
they have ever been. Nor is it clear wheth- 
er the mere transfer from one Cabinet 
post to another of Ariel Sharon is an ap- 
propriate response to the recommenda- 
tions of a commission that was investi- 
gating a terrible crime. Presumably Me- 
nachem Begin has been somewhat weak- 
ened by the report and by the events of the 
past eight months. But so far he has man- 











With the support of Israel’s growing pop- | 
ulation of Sephardic Jews, who favor his 
aggressive policies, Begin remains the 
odds-on candidate to win the next elec- 
tions, whenever they may be. He could re- 
tire, of course, but driven as he is by the 
obsession that the West Bank must forev- 
er be part of the land of Israel, he is reluc- 
tant to trust the “divine promise” to other 
hands. The commission’s report may 
have precipitated a “political earth- 
quake” in Israel, but the extent of the af- 
tershocks will not be known for a long 
time. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Harry Kelly and Robert Slater/ 
Jerusalem 





If the withdrawal from Lebanon were | aged to hold his government together. 
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A faded black flag foriornly marks the mass grave at Shatila 


“| Cannot Think Too Much” 


Among the first foreign newsmen to enter the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila after September's massa- 
cre was TIME Correspontlent Roberto Suro. Last week, after 
the Israeli commission published its findings, Suro paid a re- 
turn visit. His report: 


A= faded ribbons entangled with wilted leaves and a 
torn flag, once black but now faded to a blotchy purple, 
are the only mementos left at the mass grave site inside the 
entrance to Shatila camp. Children on their way home from 
school skip across the weed-covered burial ground, looking 
for bits of refuse that can serve as toys. They seem ignorant 
or uncaring of the fact that beneath their feet lie the bodies of 
some 200 of the estimated 700 people slaughtered during 
those 38 grim hours last fall. 

The grave site goes untended, but for those who were 
present at the time of the massacre it still has an inescapable 
presence. “I always think of those days,” says a middle-aged 
Palestinian man who lost his wife and five children in the 
killings. “But I cannot think too much.” The man has a piece 
of shrapnel in his skull and another in his leg from the bombs 
that exploded during the siege of Beirut. He now tends a 
small clothing store with his sole surviving relative, his fa- 
ther. Says the son: “When I think of the killings, I am afraid 
that it could happen again. If | remember too much, I want 
to leave here. But where to go?” 

Many of the physical wounds left on the camps by the 
siege and the slaughter remain unmended. In the final stages 
of the massacre, Phalangist militiamen ran bulldozers into 


homes with the dual aim of destroying shelters and burying 
victims in the rubble. On the main street running through 
Shatila, a demolished house is a tangle of rusting steel sup- 
ports. Remnants of clothing are caught in the twisted red 
bars, so that the rubble looks like a nightmarish clothes clos- 
et. The second story of another house is exposed where a wall 
was ripped away. On the upper floor a drinking glass still sits 
on a ledge above a washbasin, exactly where it was left on 
that fateful Thursday. 

Reconstruction in the camps lags far behind the rest of 
Beirut. Residents of Shatila can get water only from a single 
pipe sticking out of the ground on the main road outside the 
camp. At an intersection where some residents put up a de- 
fense against attacking militiamen, a bomb crater is filled 
with old auto tires and a rusted tank trap. Raw sewage oozes 
up to create a black slick on the muddy rain water that cov- 
ers the street. The major exception to the aura of neglect is a 
small corner of Shatila that is under the care of a United Na- 
tions relief agency. Elsewhere, Norwegian and Austrian re- 
lief workers have supplied materials to residents for rebuild- 
ing their homes and opened a clinic and a kindergarten on 
the site of similar facilities formerly operated by one of the 
more militant Palestine Liberation Organization groups. 

Before the massacre, Sabra and Shatila were hives of cot- 
tage industry. The clang of metal against metal still rings 
from some of the smal! automobile repair shops, but behind 
the din there is a kind of lethargy. Women and children 
abound, but there are few males of working age. Many of the 
men were killed in the massacre. The male Palestinian fight- 
ers who survived left the country in the evacuation following 
the Beirut siege. Since then, the Lebanese army and security 
forces have conducted roundups of suspected P.L.O. mem- 
bers, criminals and others believed to be in Lebanon illegal- 
ly. The roundups have contributed to the fear and insecurity 
that still linger in the camps. 

Publication of the Israeli commission report last week 
brought little joy or satisfaction to the residents of Sabra and 
Shatila. Said a Lebanese woman who lost several cousins and 
neighbors in the slaughter: “It is not enough for Israeli offi- 
cials to lose their jobs. They should hang, or they should be 
made todie like dogs the way people were killed here.”’ Others 
were less vengeful, but equally cynical. Said a young Palestin- 
ian woman who plans to leave Lebanon: “The Israeli judges 
did not tell half the truth. They just said enough to try to con- 
vince the world that they are honest people.” But the feeling 
of most camp residents was probably reflected by a Lebanese 
mother who declared, “What do I care about the Israelis. It 
was Arab people, Lebanese, who came here to kill.” The 
woman held out her hands, palms upward, and said in Arabic, 
“My hands are empty,” meaning “I can do nothing about it.” 
That described the fate of Sabra and Shatila last September, 
and it remains the fate of the camps today. 
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When it comes to great taste, 
everyone draws the same conclusion. 
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A Sadly Deteriorating Relationship 





| Israel's preoccupation 
with its domestic mael- 
| strom has momentarily 
turned attention away 
from another topic that 
has been consuming the 
= COUNtry’s passions and en- 
ergy: the ever growing rift between Jeru- 
salem and Washington. U.S. Special En- 
voy Philip Habib discovered for himself 
last week just how absorbed Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin was in his own trou- 
bles. When the peripatetic troubleshooter 
showed up in Israel to discuss a new U.S. 
plan for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon, Begin found only 45 min- 
utes for him. Said an Israeli official: 
“Nothing of substance came up at the 
meeting.” 
The silence was deceptive because the 
report on the Beirut massacre and Ariel 








fense Minister may have a profound ef- 
fect, for better or for worse, on US.- 
Israeli relations. At stake is not only 
Washington's attempt to break the dead- 
lock over the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon, but also the far broader 
objective, set out in Reagan’s peace initia- 
tive last September, of solving the Pales- 
tinian problem by linking the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip to 
Jordan. 

The commission’s report was pub- 
lished as relations between the U.S. and 
Israel sank to one of their lowest points in 
a quarter-century.* From the President's 
anger over the siege of Beirut last summer 
to Begin’s curt rejection of Reagan’s 
peace plan to the stalemate over the Is- 
raeli withdrawal from Lebanon, every- 
thing has seemed to conspire to heighten 
tensions and deepen distrust. Perhaps the 
simplest and most basic example: the 
more President Reagan expressed his dis- 
approval of new settlements in the West 
Bank, the faster the Israelis built them. 
Says a senior Administration official: 
“There is questioning on high as to 
whether we and the Israelis really do 
share fundamental goals in the Middle 
East.” 

Indeed, only 15 hours before the com- 
mission released its findings last week, 
Reagan had taken the unusual step of 
criticizing Israel for stalling in the negoti- 
ations over a withdrawal from Lebanon. 
“Israel is delaying unnecessarily,” the 
President told a group of television news- 
men. “For them not to leave now puts 


*Relations reached their lowest ebb during the Ei- 
senhower Administration, when Israeli forces, to- 
gether with British and French troops, invaded 
Egypt in October 1956 after Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal. The British and French pulled out after 
two months, but the Israelis stubbornly remained. 








ruary 1957 and privately threatened sanctions. Two 
weeks later the Israelis departed 





Sharon's subsequent resignation as De- | 





Eisenhower castigated Israel on national TV in Feb- | 


| Conflicting goals continue to strain U.S.-Israeli ties 


them technically in the position of an oc- 
cupying force.” 

The Pentagon added more fuel to the 
fire last week when Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger flatly rejected Israel's 
terms for sharing military intelligence 
gleaned by Israel in its Lebanese victory. 
Weinberger’s decision to speak out just as 


| the Israeli Cabinet was meeting to discuss 


the massacre-investigation report pre- 


| sumably was no coincidence. It was his 


way of saying that the Pentagon prefers 
not to deal with Ariel Sharon. 

The most immediate source of friction 
between the two countries, which have so 
long been proud of their “special relation- 
ship,” is the stalemated troop-withdrawal 








Lebanese President Amin Gemayel, the 
Reagan Administration says that such 
conditions would both alienate potential 
allies of Lebanon, such as Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, and make a mockery of the 
country’s supposed sovereignty. 

Israel, ironically, has rarely had a bet- 
ter friend in the Oval Office than Ronald 
Reagan. During his first year as Presi- 
dent, Reagan rarely wavered in his sup- 
port for Israel, even in the aftermath of its 
bombing raid on an Iraqi reactor in June 
1981. But then, slowly, tensions began to 
build, and US. officials pin much of the 
blame on Defense Minister Sharon. In the 
months immediately after his appoint- 
ment in August 1981, Sharon had nothing 
but praise for America. He signed a 
“Memorandum of Understanding” with 
his U.S. counterpart, Caspar Weinberger, 
that called for closer strategic ties be- 
tween the two countries. At a meeting 
with Israeli military commanders in Tel 








Reagan and Begin conferring in the Oval Office in June 1982 





Israel, ironically, never had a better friend in the White House. 


talks between Israel and Lebanon, now in 
their eighth frustrating week. Simply put, 
the U.S. considers the Israeli presence il- 
legal and suspects that Jerusalem is seek- 
ing a permanent role in its neighbor's af- 
fairs. Begin’s strategy, in the US. view, 
may be to stall on a withdrawal from Leb- 
anon long enough to ensure, in part 
through the furious pace of settlement 
building, that Reagan’s peace plan for 
the West Bank has no realistic chance of 


success. 
i< argues that unless it can obtain 
certain security guarantees, a with- 
drawal of its 30,000 troops in Lebanon 
would invite the return of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and thus the re- 
newed cross-border shelling of towns in 
northern Israel. As a result, the Begin 
government has been insisting on a state- 
ment ending the state of war between the 
two countries, open borders, and a residu- 
al force of Israeli soldiers stationed at 
three patrol bases in Lebanon. Siding with 





Aviv, he boasted, “They told me at the 
Pentagon that Israel saves the U.S. from 
building and keeping another 20 aircraft 
carriers in the Mediterranean.” 
The turning point came with the inva- 
sion of Lebanon last June. As early as last 
February, according to Israeli officials, 
Sharon had briefed the Administration on 
its military plan, but Reagan objected vig- 
orously. Then, over the summer, Reagan 
became increasingly angry as Begin and 
Sharon escalated their public goals from 
the initial aim of wiping out P.L.O. guer- 
rillas in a 25-mile strip along Israel's 
northern border. Time and again, the 
President's advisers believe, Israeli offi- 
cials deceived or lied outright to the U.S. 
Once in mid-August, Reagan called 
Begin to express his “outrage” about the 
latest heavy bombardment of West Bei- 
rut, but Begin assured him that the raids 
had stopped. A few minutes later, the 
President learned from Habib that bombs 
were still falling on the besieged city, so 
Reagan called the Israeli Prime Minister 
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back. Yet not until nightfall did the Israe- 
lis stop bombing Beirut. “The bad blood 
of that day will never disappear,” admits 
an Israeli Defense Ministry official. “It 
will always remain as a barrier between 
Begin and Reagan.” 

Since then the friendship has suffered 
further strains. Begin defiantly and hasti- 
ly rejected Reagan’s peace plan last Sep- 
tember. He totally ignored the President's 
request for a freeze on West Bank settle- 


ments, and only four days later conspicu- | 


ously gave the O.K. for eight new settle- 
ments in the occupied territories. What 
especially infuriated U.S. officials was Is- 
rael’s entry into West Beirut after the as- 
sassination of Lebanese President Bashir 
Gemayel. The move broke a pledge made 
to Washington, and created the condi- 
tions in which Sharon and his command- 
ers could be held indirectly accountable 
for the Beirut massacre that began one 
day later. 

Recent weeks have brought a series of 
minor brushes as Israeli units tried to pass 
U.S. Marine checkpoints outside Beirut 
and were turned back; in the ugliest inci- 
dent so far, a Marine captain brandished 
a pistol and turned away a trio of Israeli 
tanks. U.S. officials are convinced that the 
tank ploy was a deliberate act of provoca- 
tion and that Sharon was behind it. Said a 
US. official: “Someone was trying to 
make some points.” 

Just how testy Sharon could be was 
perhaps best illustrated by his relation- 
ship with U.S. military officials. After 
some diplomatic skirmishing with the Is- 
raeli Defense Minister, Weinberger last 
November dispatched Andrew Marshall, 
the Pentagon’s chief intelligence analyst, 
to Israel to seek a full report on how US. 
and Israeli weapons systems had per- 
formed during the invasion of Lebanon. 
Sharon demanded that the U.S. not trans- 
mit‘any of the information given by Israel 
to any ally, including NATO countries, 
without specific permission from Jerusa- 


lem. Moreover, if the data led to the de- | 


velopment of any new U.S. defense sys- 
tems, Israel would share in their 
production as well as the profits. Finally, 
Sharon demanded full details on certain 
existing American weapons, including 
advanced communications gear. 

The Pentagon rejected Sharon’s de- 
mands, briskly informing him that the ex- 
change of military data could be handled 
under one of the 27 existing agreements of 
cooperation between the U.S. and Israel. 


| Officials pointedly noted that the British 


had willingly shared all their military 
data gathered during the Falklands war. 
Israeli officials blame the U.S. for the 
deteriorating relationship. Washington, 
they argue, may think it is only advocat- 
ing compromise, but in fact the U.S. is 
asking Israel to trade away its security. 
Jerusalem insists that it is the Arab na- 


tions, especially Jordan and Saudi Arabia, | 


that are the stumbling blocks in any nego- 
tiations in the Middle East and that the 
US. should stop hectoring Israel and start 
pressuring the Arabs, Israeli officials also 
complain that Washington sometimes 





Weinberger: Israel's nemesis in Washington 


sends mixed signals; they contend, for ex- 
ample, that last year some Administra- 
| tion officials, notably former Secretary of 
| State Alexander Haig, seemed to indicate 
that they would not mind if the Israelis 





crushed the P.L.O. in Lebanon. Ona per- | 


sonal level, Israeli officials distrust Wein- 
berger and feel that he consistently tilts 
| toward the Arabs. 

Administration officials privately ex- 
pressed the hope last week that with Shar- 
on out of the Defense Ministry, Begin 
would prove more flexible on both the 
troop-withdrawal talks and the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. “Sharon was the 
most serious obstacle to everything this 
government has been attempting to do,” 





| U.S.MarinesonpatrolinBeirut 
| Suddenly, ugly flare-ups with Israelis. 
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said a Government expert on Middle East 
affairs. “He had his own agenda, his own 
foreign policy.” From Washington's view- 
point, it would also be best if Begin did not 
call elections in the foreseeable future be- 
cause an interim government would prob- 


| ably only mark time, and thus precious 


months for negotiation would be lost. If, as 
is widely expected, Begin then won the 
election handily, he would be emboldened 
further to resist U.S. pressures. 
Bi a large extent, the U.S. Jewish com- | 
munity’s misgivings expressed last fall 
about Begin’s policies are now gone. 
American Jewish leaders were nearly 
unanimous in calling for Sharon’s remov- 
al in the wake of the massacre commis- 
sion’s report, but they also stressed that 
his departure should not lead to a change 
in Israeli policies on Lebanon or the West 
Bank. Said Howard Squadron, president 
of the American Jewish Congress: “It 
doesn’t make a particle of difference.” 

The US. has few means at its disposal 
to pressure the Begin government. Any 
threats to cut foreign aid to Jerusalem 
would not only infuriate Begin and hard- 
en his position, but would be almost im- 
possible to carry out. Capitol Hill is highly 
susceptible to Israeli lobbying efforts, no 
matter what Begin does; two months ago, 
Congress voted $200 million more in aid 
for Israel in fiscal 1983 than Reagan had 
requested. Still, the U.S. appears at least 
to be contemplating putting some new 
pressure on Israel. By describing the Is- 
raelis last week as an “occupying force” in 
Lebanon, Reagan was making an oblique 
reference to the Mutual Defense Assis- 
tance Agreement, which prohibits the use 
of U.S.-supplied weapons in offensive op- 
erations. The fact that he decided to drop 
the hint at all shows just how impatient 
the President has become. 

If Reagan and Habib push hard, the 
Administration will probably be able to 
forge an agreement on Lebanon over the 
next few months. Israeli reasons for re- 
maining there diminish daily. The occu- 
pation is not politically popular at home, 
the casualty list is growing, however 
slightly, and the cost—both economic and | 
moral—is high. But when Reagan presses 
for his peace plan, tempers are sure to 
flare again. 

Even a different government in Jeru- 
salem would probably bring a change in 
tone rather than substance. The acrimony 
and strains of the Begin years have tended 





| to mask a painful truth: the long-term in- 


terests and goals of the U.S. and Israel of- 
ten diverge and sometimes clash directly 
That does not mean that compromises 
cannot be explored or accords worked 
out. What it does mean is that the con- 
flicting objectives make it incumbent 
upon both countries to be especially scru- 
pulous about maintaining ties and to 
strive harder to understand each other. 
That has not been the case over the past 
two years, and both the U.S. and Israel 
have suffered as a result. —ByJames Kelly. | 
Reported by David Halevy/Jerusalem and | 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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| The Commission Report: The Law of the Mind 


The Israeli Cabinet’s overwhelming acceptance 
of the report of the commission inquiring into the 
Beirut massacre will prove important to Israel’s 
| well-being, but the power of the report goes be- 
yond Israel. Whether or not they meant to, the 
commissioners produced a philosophical docu- 
ment, an expression of moral thought. What the 
report says, quietly, within its recommendations and explana- 
tions, is that there is a truth in human actions both detectable 
and accountable without confessions or irrefutable evidence—a 
secret truth—and that in the eyes of both common justice and 
common sense, this truth has no place to hide. 

This idea comes to light in the report's basic principle of “in- 
direct responsibility,” an old principle, needing little clarifica- 
tion. What the Israeli commission called indirect responsibility, 
Thomas Aquinas deemed the sin of omission, and the concept 
antedates Aquinas in the Old Testament prophets. In domestic 
law it goes by the name of negligence. The application is famil- 
iar: by doing nothing to prevent a wrongful act, in spite of having 
the power to do so, one shares a portion of the blame. It may go 
further. If one sets into motion a train of 
events that lead to a calamity, however cir- 
cuitously, he may be culpable as well, the 
absence of intention being merely a detail. 

One of the side virtues of the commis- 
sion’s work is that it elevates the principle 
of indirect responsibility to international 
cognizance. The jurists at the Nuremberg 
trials went to great lengths to cite positive 
acts, “crimes against humanity.”’ No one 
was charged with just standing by. The dif- 
ference in the Israeli report (apart from its 
not being a court verdict) is that at Nurem- 
berg a victor was judging a fallen enemy, 
whereas here the accused were called to ac- 
count by their own people. 

But the fundamental force of the report rests not in its appli- 
cation of indirect responsibility, nor in the explosive political 
context in which it struck a match. Rather its value is that it 
makes use of a kind of truth that is ordinarily the preserve of psy- 
chologists and clergymen. More than that, it claims for this truth 
equal weight and status with objectively provable reality. The 
commissioners record that witnesses characterized the massacre 
as “a disaster which no one had imagined and which could not 
have been—or, at all events, need not have been—foreseen.” 
They then make this extraordinary announcement: “We are not 
prepared to attach any importance to these statements.” When 
one says something like that, he can mean only two things. First, 
I do not believe your account of the circumstances. Second, I 
know, or strongly suspect, what really occurred. 

To make such a claim takes nerve, to say the least. To Sharon 
and the others the report plainly says: You are indirectly responsi- 
ble for Sabra and Shatila because you “should have felt apprehen- 
sion,” you should have “take[n] the danger into account”; you 
“were obligated to foresee as probable” the carnage that ensued. 

But what does it actually mean when one finds somebody re- 
sponsible for an act because he should have known what would 
happen? He is not imputing stupidity; the person would probably 
be let off the hook for merely behaving stupidly. Is he implying 
gross incompetence or a shallow carelessness? Perhaps, but these 
contentions, too, lessen the degree of personal culpability. No, 
when someone in authority is told that he ought to have anticipat- 
eda disaster, it means that the grand total of his professional expe- 
| rience and knowledge demanded, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
he behave differently than he did. Indeed, it is also beyond reason- 
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able doubt that he merely forgot or tossed aside all that profession- 
al experience and knowledge when he neglected to act. Thus, 
“You should have known,” in certain circumstances, becomes a 
way of elegantly telling someone he’s a liar, a liar more to himself 
than to others, possibly, but a liar nonetheless. 

What this says about human nature is that one cannot escape 
his own knowledge; he cannot be baptized innocent on a mo- 
ment’s notice; nor may he be born again whenever difficulties 
make rebirth convenient. What this says about the comprehen- 
siveness of reality is more far-reaching. “We are not prepared to 
attach any importance to these statements [of self-exoneration],” 
wrote the commissioners, adding, “and not necessarily due to the 
fact that this evaluation was refuted by reality”—that is, by the 
reality of the massacre. In other words, the commission saw an- 
other, deeper reality in the works, the reality of the silent connec- 
tions the mind makes between experience and reason. These con- 
nections, they held, had to be made, claims of what “no one had 
imagined” notwithstanding. 

In fact, the sphere of the report is unapologetically the real 
world. To those under investigation the commission was, in effect, 
putting the question “Who are you kid- 
ding?” And the question was not wholly rhe- 
torical. In matters of guilt and innocence the 
gray area is often the largest, and this is the 
area judicial bodies are usually loath to en- 
ter. Yet this commission claimed the territo- 
ry. Where the report might easily have 
shrugged away the problem of blame, assert- 
ing that these matters of moral choice are so 
private no one can plumb them, it said in- 
stead these are private areas of conscience 
that everyone both understands and experi- 
ences, and it is only common sense to ac- 
knowledge their existence and to mention 
what goes on there. The commissioners en- 
hanced the concept of moral responsibility by applying reality to 
it, a shadowy part of reality certainly, but no less real than shad- 
ows. One may even deal in shadows of doubt. 





i none sense such an attitude is terribly intrusive. In acourtoflaw, 
it would be profoundly dangerous to convict and punish some- 
one with “You knew better, and we know you knew better.” Here 
the idea is not only unintrusive; it is almost sympathetic—not for- 
giving of the minds that recognized the danger, however dimly, 
and did nothing, but at least acknowledging that such things do 
happen. Without swirling around the mind’s various tides of self- 
delusion, the report implied, by way of accusation, that self-delu- 
sion, even the most destructive, is recognizable. This gives no con- 
solation to the perpetrators, but it may benefit the rest of us, whose 
crimes of negligence may be minor but no less effective. 

One of the lasting benefits of the Nuremberg trials, despite the 
continuing controversy that surrounds them, was establishing in 
the public consciousness that “just following orders” is no excuse 
for crimes. Here, though the crime is considerably smaller, the 
value of the report is similar. Both adjudications affirm and ex- 
pand the notion of what is real in the world. Gunfire is real, and so 
are thoughts. The wisdom of the commission in making this point 
the way it did is that Israelis may grasp it best of all. The report 
notes sharply that Jews are especially and painfully familiar with 
both the principle of indirect responsibility and how it works, 
since they have so often watched the world stand by while they 
were slaughtered in the streets and hated in the mind. The mind. 
The report is about the treacherous and devious mind. And it says 
as clearly as it may ever be said that we know what we know, and 
what we know, we act on—or do not. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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WEST GERMANY 


Racing Down to the Wire 





Ho Kohl, 52, was suffused with op- 
timism last week as he and senior 
election strategists huddled over breakfast 
in Bonn’s chancellery. With only three 
weeks remaining until West Germany’s 
March 6 national elections, the tall, affa- 
ble leader was considering some hearten- 
ing news. According to a poll published in 
the weekly magazine Der Spiegel, Kohl's 
Christian Democratic Party and its ally in 
Bavaria, the Christian Social Union, were 
leading the rival Social Democrats 49% to 
42%. Those figures marked a 1.5% rise in 
the popularity of Chancellor Kohl’s con- 
servative grouping from the previous 
week, and an almost identical decline for 
the Social Democrats. Said Kohl: “Things 
are now going in our direction.” 





The Chancellor campaigning in Cologne 
A belief that things are now going his way. 








The Chancellor is still far from vic- 
tory in West Germany’s volatile and, per- 
haps, pivotal election campaign. The 
stakes include not only the Chancellor’s 
office, but the direction of West German 
foreign policy and possibly even the future 
of the NATO alliance. The reason: as the 
campaign has progressed, the electorate 
has become increasingly polarized over 
the placement of U.S. Pershing II and 
cruise missiles on West German soil. A 
poll for Der Spiegel published a week ago 
showed that approval of the so-called 
two-track NATO strategy of deploying the 
missiles, while simultaneously pursuing 
arms talks with the Soviets, has jumped 
from 38% to 51% among Christian Dem- 
ocralic supporters. At the same time, 
however, approval among Social Demo- 
crats declined from 37% to 26% 

Before Kohl called the elections more 
than four months ago, hardly anyone 
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As the campaign nears the end, Kohl's prospects improve 





could have predicted that West German 
politics would have become so muddled. 
Though the Social Democrats had been in 
office for 13 years, their popularity had 
reached a low of 27.5%, compared with 
54% for the Christian Democrats. The So- 
cial Democrats were tired and tattered by 
factional disputes centering on Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt's pro-NATO defense 
policy and his management of the econo- 
my. When Kohl and the Christian Demo- 
crats took office in October, some Social 
Democrat leaders predicted that their de- 
moralized party would recover only after 
long years in opposition. 

Even before the election campaign 
began, however, Kohl’s rosy political 
prospects started to fade. First, a wave of 


sympathy began to build for the defeated | 


Schmidt, whose term of office ended 
when the small, centrist Free Democratic 
Party deserted his coalition to join Kohl’s 
conservative alignment. Then Kohl faced 
a voter backlash for the way he arranged 
the election call, by stage-managing a 
vote of confidence against himself in the 
Bundestag. That maneuver has been con- 
tested by four Bundestag members before 
West Germany’s Constitutional Court. 


| serie Kohl! has also suffered 
from his brief period of incumbency. 
With monthly business failures hitting an 
alltime high of 1,257 in December and an 
unemployment rate of 10.2%, many vot- 
ers are blaming Kohl for failing to ar- 
range a quick upturn in the economy, 
though the new Chancellor has had little 
time to make much difference in the face 
of unavoidable economic difficulty. 

An even bigger surprise for Kohl has 
been the strength of his new opponent. A 
former mayor of Munich and West Berlin, 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, 57, was named as the 
Social Democrats’ candidate for Chancel- 
lor shortly after Schmidt left office. Lack- 
ing Schmidt's flair and experience, Vogel 
has moved the party steadily to the left. He 
has demanded that the U.S. and the Soviets 
sign an arms agreement that would make it 
unnecessary for NATO to install the Per- 
shing and cruise missiles. That stand 
brought cheers from the Social Democrats’ 
left wing. In addition, it drew away poten- 
tial support for the Greens, West Germa- 
ny’s environmentalist antinuclear move- 
ment. Since the campaign began, popular 
support for the Greens has dropped from 
9% to 5%, with the difference presumably 
going to the Social Democrats. 

Vogel has also skillfully taken advan- 
tage of his party’s new-found opposition 
status to thunder at Kohl for the dismal 
condition of the economy. Said Vogel in a 
speech in the industrial center of Dort- 
mund: “Kohl maintains that the German 
rate of unemployment is a result of too 








| one percentage point less than the mini- 


| thing short of a Kohl majority could also 


extravagant social benefits. How false! 
How superficial!” 

Kohl's response has been consistent 
with his reassuringly stolid image: a steady 
plugging away at conservative themes of 
hard work, austerity and unswerving ad- 
herence to NATO and the US. nuclear 
umbrella as the mainstays of West Ger- 
man well-being. His party has hired Ken 
Randal, 44, a New York City television di- 
rector, to make a series of hard-sell com- 
mercials, reminding the electorate that 
most of the country’s economic problems 
were inherited from the Social Democrats. 
In one TV spot, a woman pensioner leafs | 
through a photo album and reminisces | 
wistfully about the 1950s, when Konrad 
Adenauer and the Christian Democrats 
were in power. Concludes the lady: “Now 
there’s Kohl. I trust him. We need to work 
together to put the mess right.” 

The Kohl hard sell is improving his 
party’s ratings but not yet by enough to 
ensure a clear majority in the Bundestag. 


Challenger Vogel declaiming in Dortmund 





Moving his party steadil ly to the left. 


In former days, that would have left the 
balance of power with the Free Demo- | 
crats. But last week’s poll in Der Spiegel 
shows that party gaining only 4% of the 
vote, up from previous soundings but still 


mum required for the Free Democrats to 
hold any Bundestag seats. The Greens did 
make the threshold, barely, with 5% in 
the poll. As a result, there is a possibility 
that the Greens might displace the Free 
Democrats as the pivotal third force in the 
Bundestag. That outcome could well 
bring political disaster, in the form of a 
deadlocked government. For NATO, any- 


bring a paralyzing reconsideration of the 
crucial European missile issue. Despite 
his rising fortunes, Kohl had plenty of 
reason to redouble his efforts as the race 
entered its final days. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Bonn 
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Ford pnesents 
adhamatic new balance of 
fou and function. 
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Thi aerbt fr 53. 
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There are a few words that 
spring immediately to mind 
when first you see and drive 
Thunderbird for 1983. 


AERODYNAMIC 


Thunderbird is obviously 
that. But, Thunderbird is even 
more. The common concept 
of aerodynamics is one of 
reduced wind resistance. 
Ford .has developed the aero- 
dynamic arttosucha 





degree that it is rightfully 
called “air flow manage- 





ment." The idea is very simple. 


Don't merely cut down the 
resistance to air; actually use 
the wind flow to press down 
on the front end for direc- 
tional control; to hold the 
back end down for road sta- 
bility. To reduce wind noise. 
The fact is, Thunderbird is 
one of the most aerodynamic 
cars made in America today. 


BALANCED 


Thunderbird is a magnifi- 
cent balance of form and 
function. Making Thunder- 
bird visually distinctive has 
always been of primary 
importance. 

But, mere visual 
beauty is not 
enough. Today's 
driver demands 
a car that 
responds 
eagerly to 
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speed, steering and braking 
commands as if it were a 
part of the a 

driver...an 
extension of 
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the five senses. That is the 
focus of Thunderbird's design 
logic. Not that you should 
spend a whole lot of time 
thinking 
about such 
engineering 
accomplish- 
ments as 
variable 
ratio rack 
and pinion steering, gas- 
filled shock absorbers and a 
3.8 liter V-6 engine with lock- 
ing torque converter. But we 
have. And all that makes 
Thunderbird your sixth sense 
on the road. 


PERSONAL 


Thunderbird is one of the 
most personally gratifying 
Cars you'll ever experience. 
The contoured seats can 
be power-controlled six 

















HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD...LATELY? €ZD> 





separate ways to put your body 
in precise, comfortable align- 
ment to the driving controls. 
Electronic instruments 

abound. 
The stereo 
automat- 
ically 
searches 
out and locks onto station 
signals. Side view mirrors 
respond to electrical signals 
you send from a command 
pod between the seats. And 
except for the optional power 
seats, the 
Thunderbird 
Heritage 
model is 
complete 
with all this 
equipment 
at no extra 
charge. 


TRUE THUNDERBIRD 


Outside, inside and under- 
neath, the new Thunderbird 
has been designed to give 
you every tool for road com- 
mand. Driven within the 
limits of law and physics, it 
gives you a level of confi- 
dence and control you will 

feel, touch and enjoy. 
In a phrase, it is a pleas- 
ure to drive. In a word, it's 

Thunderbird. 











Get it together— 
Buckle up 
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FRANCE 





Exorcising Old Ghosts 





ew Nazi war criminals have been so 
hated in France as Klaus Barbie, the 
infamous “Butcher of Lyon.” While serv- 
ing as head of the Gestapo in Lyon from 
1942 to 1944, Barbie ordered the execu- 
tion of more than 4,000 people and the de- 
portation of 7,000 French Jews to concen- 
tration camps. His hands were also 
Stained with the blood of Jean Moulin, 
France's most revered Resistance leader, 
who is believed to have died under torture 
in 1943. Twice Barbie was tried in absen- 
tia for his crimes and sentenced to death 
by French tribunals. But for more than 
three decades the Nazi managed to es- 
cape punishment and, indeed, prospered 
in Bolivia under the alias Klaus Altmann. 
Last week Barbie, 69, was back in 
Lyon, locked away in Montluc, the prison 
where he tortured and jailed thousands. 
The full details of his heinous past and his 
flight from justice have yet to be told, but 
when he is brought to trial a third time, a 
Pandora’s box of incriminating evi- 
dence against a number of French 
collaborators may be opened. The 
trial could even provide embarrassing 
details of a U.S. scheme to enlist the 
former Gestapo officer as an intelli- 
gence source after World War II. 
Word of Barbie's expulsion from 
Bolivia stunned France. BARBIE: THE 
GHOSTS RETURN, read the headline 
of Le Quotidien de Paris. An equally | Z 
macabre banner was printed by Le © 
Figaro: THE DEVILS EXHUMED. Even 
before Barbie's arrival in Lyon, rela- 
tives of some of his victims began to © 
gather in front of the heavy green | 
wooden doors of Montluc in silent 
vigil. “I just want to get a look at his 
face,” said a woman who survived 
Dachau. In the end, there was noth- 
ing to see. Closely guarded by French 
security agents, the prisoner flashed 
past in a blue armored police van. 
France had previously demand- 
ed the return of Barbie, but Bolivian 
military leaders with close ties to the 
ex-Nazi businessman had refused. 








Klaus Barbie, the “Butcher of Lyon,” brings back the past 


The French government did every- 
thing it could to ensure that Barbie was 
hustled out of Latin America without in- 
cident. The Elysée dispatched a presiden- 
tial DC-8 jet to Cayenne to fly him back to 
France. West Germany had also sought 
Barbie's extradition, but the Bonn gov- 
ernment decided to let the French have 





Shrouded in a sheet, Barbie is escorted to La Paz airport ’ 


WRDAS 








Largely on the basis of new evidence from 
the Klarsfelds, Lyon Magistrate Christian 
Riss decided to reopen the Barbie dossier 
in February 1982. This was necessary be- 
cause his 1947 and 1954 convictions had 
lapsed as a result of France’s 20-year stat- 
ute of limitations on war crimes. Last No- 
vember, Riss officially indicted the one- 


| time Gestapo captain for “crimes against 


humanity,” giving the Mitterrand govern- 
ment legal ground for going after Barbie. 

During their investigation, the Klars- 
felds also concluded that Barbie might 
have had links to U.S. Intelligence in the 
years after the war. Because the Ameri- 
cans were using the Gestapo man to glean 
information on operations in Soviet-con- 
trolled areas, they allegedly refused to | 
turn him over to French security. Erhard 
Dabringhaus, a language professor at De- 
troit’s Wayne State University, worked 
for Army counterintelligence in 1948, and 
claims that he was ordered to find Barbie 
a safe house in Germany and pay him 
$1,700 a month, a sum that went a long 
way in postwar Europe, for his intelli- 
gence reports. When Dabringhaus found 
out about Barbie's checkered past, he in- 
formed his superiors. Says he: “They told 
, me to forget it for now. When he was 
“no longer useful, they would deal 
with him.” They never did. In 1951 
Barbie turned up in Genoa, Italy, be- 
fore escaping to Bolivia with docu- 
ments issued by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 

More details are bound to come to 
light when the trial begins next year. 
Because of the statute of limitations 
much of the evidence presented pre- 
| viously will be inadmissible this time 
, in court. But prosecutors have com- 
piled a full dossier for his new trial. 
He will probably be charged with 
rounding up and shooting railway 
employees in Oullins, outside of Lyon, | 
and organizing a police raid in which 
86 Jews were arrested, The most poi- 
gnant case against him centers on the 
e deportation of 41 Jewish orphans, 
aged 3 to 13, from the village of Izieux 
to the Auschwitz death camp. If con- 
victed, however, Barbie will escape 
the guillotine, since France abolished 
the death penalty in 1981. 

The Barbie trial could prove a 





When leftist civilians took office in 
Bolivia last October, President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand’s government decided to 
try again. This time the Bolivians agreed 
to cooperate, In an apparent effort to pave 
the way for Barbie’s expulsion, Bolivian 
police picked him up on Jan. 25 and 
charged him with fraud in connection 
with a $10,000 loan from the state. Barbie 
immediately repaid the debt, plus inter- 
est, but it did him little good. Instead of 
| releasing him, Bolivian officials put him 

on a plane bound for Cayenne, the capital 
| of French Guiana. When told he had been 
handed over to French authorities, the 
Butcher of Lyon made a gesture, as if slit- 
ting his throat. 
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He gestured, as if slitting his throat. 


him. Cynics were quick to point out that | 


the Mitterrand government's dogged ef- 
fort to bring the Nazi to trial could only 
win votes for the Socialists in the French 
municipal elections set for next month. 
Barbie's arrest was particularly grati- 
fying to Serge and Beate Klarsfeld, a 
French lawyer and his German-born wife 
who have specialized in tracking down 
Nazi criminals. When a Munich court 
tried to close the Barbie case in 1971, 
Beate Klarsfeld launched an internation- 
al protest campaign that eventually 
turned up information on the missing SS 
man’s whereabouts in Latin America. 


long and lacerating experience for a 

nation that has still not fully come to | 
terms with its wartime past, especially if 
Barbie should begin to give the names of 
Frenchmen who collaborated with him. 
Says Lyon Newspaper Editor Bernard 
Villeneuve: “For France, this affair will 
be an exorcism. This has marked our po- 
litical life for 40 years. While I do not 
want to deny the past, I do think that my 
generation is tired. They would like to put | 
it behind them once and for all.” It might 

not prove so easy. The Butcher of Lyon 


| can no longer imprison and torture, but 


he still has the means to make France 
suffer. By John Kohan. Reported by 
William Blaylock/Paris and Tala Skari/Lyon 
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EL SALVADOR 


New Skirmishes 
The political front heats up 





s weary U.S. diplomats know all too 

well, the protracted civil war in El 
Salvador is as much a psychological strug- 
gle as a military one. In military terms, 
the war remains at a stalemate. On other 
fronts, however, the struggle is definitely 
heating up. Two skirmishes: 
> At El Salvador’s Comalapa Interna- 
tional Airport, smiles and warm hand- 
shakes were the only weapons on display 
last week, as U.S. Ambassador to El! Sal- 


vador Deane Hinton and a swarm of local 


dignitaries turned out to welcome USS. 
Ambassador to the United Nations Jeane 
Kirkpatrick on the fourth stop of a five- 
nation Latin American tour. On her ar- 
rival, Kirkpatrick declared that the 
Marxist guerrillas in El Salvador are “not 
winning anything.” The Salvadorans had 
a message of their own for Kirkpatrick to 
pass on to the Reagan Administration: 
they want an addition of at least $35 mil- 
lion to the $25 million in military aid that 
Congress is currently considering for El 
Salvador in 1983. 

> Back in Washington the mood seemed 
hardly favorable to such a request. Some 
outspoken Congressmen feel that the U.S. 
should relax its longstanding support for 
the Salvadoran government and instead 
pursue power-sharing negotiations with 
the Marxist-led Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front, a course the guer- 
rillas have long advocated. Said New 
York Congressman Stephen  Solarz: 
“There’s a growing concern that our poli- 
cy is leading nowhere.” 

That feeling was bolstered last week 
by a Washington Post report that Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Thomas O. En- 
ders, chief architect of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy toward El Salvador, had 
recommended to the National Security 
Council that negotiations with the 
guerrillas get under way. The Post 


report was quickly disavowed, however, 
by State Department Spokesman Alan 
Romberg. Said Romberg: “We oppose 
negotiations over power sharing.” De- 
spite that denial, signs pointed to anoth- 
er round of political infighting over 
El Salvador. a 
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The Ayatullah Khomeini in Tehran 


PERSIAN GULF 


“The Last Blow” 


Iran's latest offensive founders 








he drive had the Koranic code name 

Walfajr, for “I swear by the dawn.” 
But Iranian leaders were also calling it 
“the last blow to Baghdad,” and noting 
that it was timed to mark the fourth anni- 
versary of the Iranian revolution led by 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. Declared 
Speaker of the Iranian Parliament Hojja- 
toleslam Hashemi Rafsanjani: “The peo- 
ple expect this offensive to be the final 
military operation that will determine the 
destiny of the region.” 

Last Monday evening thousands of 
Islamic Guards and volunteer troops, 
backed by several regular army divisions, 
swept across a flat plain toward Iraqi po- 
sitions near the border of Iran’s oil-rich 
Khuzistan province. It was the beginning 
of yet another major effort to drive enemy 
forces from Iranian soil, seize Iraqi terri- 
tory in return, and ultimately bring down 
the regime of Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein. Although the offensive appar- 
ently failed to score any immediate break- 
through, it was clear that another grim 
and bloody chapter in the 24-year-old 
Persian Gulf war was in the making. 

As usual, there was no way to confirm 
the exaggerated claims made by either 
side, since no foreign journalists were al- 
lowed at the front. But U.S. Intelligence 
Officials said each side probably had about 
100,000 troops poised for battle, and casu- 
alties were believed to be heavy. Through- 
out the week, the Iranians repeatedly 
launched “human wave” assaults in the 
face of heavy Iraqi resistance, only to fall 
back and press forward again. Residents 
of the Iranian city of Ahwaz, 100 miles 
from the fighting, reported that the local 
morgue, which can handle 2,000 bodies, 


| Arabia and the smaller gulf states. 


| harsh rule, Khomeini has launched a 








was filled to capacity with war dead. 

The Iranian offensive, the fourth 
launched by Tehran since last July, was 
apparently aimed at the Iraqi city of Al 
Amarah. Seizure of the town would en- 
able Iran to intercept supply and troop 
movements between Baghdad, the capi- 
tal, and the southern port city of Basra. By 
midweek, Tehran Radio was claiming | 
that advancing forces had “liberated” 120 
sq. mi. of Iranian territory from Iraqi 
forces since the attack began. An Iraqi | 
military spokesman was contending that 
the attackers did not gain “one inch of | 
Iraqi territory.” 

Iraq was clearly on the defensive, 
though, and appealed last week to United 
Nations Secretary-General Javier Pérez 
de Cuellar for help in arranging a truce. 
Having provoked the fighting in Septem- 
ber 1980 to regain what he claimed was 
lost territory, Saddam Hussein now wants | 
out of the war on almost any terms that 
could be described as honorable. Iran so 
far has rejected all offers. Even before the 
present worldwide oil glut, Iraq’s petro- 
leum production was down from a peak of 
about 4 million bbl. per day to about | 
million bbl. per day. Iraqi oil facilities in 
the south are in ruins, and the country’s 
economy is being sustained by a monthly 
subsidy of $1 billion provided by Saudi 


| Venger Iran made significant gains 
on the battlefield last spring and 
drove the Iraqis from much of their cap- 
tured territory, Tehran does not seem able 
to win the war either. The Iranians are 
fighting with a hodgepodge of equipment 
bought from many nations and are suffer- 
ing from a lack of spare parts. Deep divi- 
sions are said to exist between the regular 
military and the poorly trained but highly 
indoctrinated Islamic Guards. Troop mo- 
rale is waning, and some expatriates say 
absenteeism and desertions are rife. Said 
a US. analyst in Saudi Arabia last week: 
“The gulf war has become a terrible re- 
play of World War I, in which each side 
launches a terrible offense only to be beat- 
en back by an even more formidable de- 
fense. The result: stalemate.” 

The Tehran government has man- 
aged to exploit the war as a unifying fac- 
tor at a time when the country is riven 
with inner turmoil. In what appears to be 
an effort to dampen dissent against his 


campaign to curb the excesses of the Is- 
lamic Guards and the clergy. In an eight- 
point directive issued Dec. 15, he ordered 
an end to unlawful arrests and urged re- 
spect for human rights, private property 
and individual privacy. Last week Kho- 
meini took yet another popular step: he 
had the leadership of the small pro-Mos- 
cow Tudeh (Communist) Party arrested 
on charges of treason and espionage for | 
the Soviet Union. Khomeini, said an Ira- 
nian clergyman, seemed to be telling his 
people, “As long as you don’t oppose me, 
do whatever pleases you.” s 
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In the world’s fastest game... you wait. 


Wait for them to come at you again. 
And again. Wait for one of them—but 
which one?—to fire the puck. 

So you force yourself to concentrate. 
To be ready to move at precisely the right 
time. Because if you commit yourself too soon, 
you ve lost. 

It's important to know the right moment. 
To prepare for it. To be certain that what you 
have to give is the best. At Anheuser-Busch, 
we understand that. And that’s why we brew 
the clean, distinctive taste you'll find 
in Budweiser Light. 

We know the best never comes easy. 

That's why there's nothing else like it. 
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GHANA 


Homecoming to Misery 











Africa’s onetime model state betrays its promise 


he refugees waved and cheered from 

overcrowded trucks; thousands of 
them stampeded joyfully down the gang- 
ways of rusty ships docked at Ghana’s 
port of Tema. They were home after an 
often brutal fortnight spent in flight from 
Nigeria, more than 200 miles to the east. 
Along with workers from other nearby 
countries, the Ghanaians had been made 
scapegoats for Nigeria’s formidable eco- 
nomic problems, and last month the Ni- 


| gerian authorities gave them just two 


| weeks to leave the country. Terrorized by 





| ernments and 





48 


fear of reprisals if they stayed, more than 
500,000 Ghanaians braved beatings, bu- 
reaucratic delays and dwindling food sup- 
plies to reach their homeland. At least 30 
died en route. 

Those who made it back quickly found 
an impoverished nation hopelessly in debt, 
Staggering under an increasingly unpopu- 
lar, largely ineffectual military regime. It 
was not always so. Back in the late ’50s, 
Ghana (pop. 11.5 million) was something 
of a showcase for African nationalism. It 


| was the world’s leading exporter of cocoa, 


and it produced nearly 10% of the world’s 
gold. Its Western-style constitution prom- 
ised civil liberties and political stability. 


mother, Rawlings promised on regaining 
power that Cuba would be the model for 


| Ghana's development. 





Over the years, however, Ghana’s promise | 


was betrayed by a succession of inept gov- 
ill-considered economic 
policies. The returnees last week were 
quickly hustled off to their native villages, 
where few of them will find work and 
many may go hungry. 

What has become a blueprint for fail- 
ure began as Africa’s first black na- 


After just 13 months, however, Raw- 
lings’ administration is in danger of col- 
lapse. He has alienated intellectuals by 
abolishing the constitution and outlawing 
all political parties. Of the seven original 
members of Rawlings’ governing Provi- 
sional National Defense Council, only 
two remain in office. The growing belief is 
that Ghana’s economic problems are be- 
yond Rawlings’ limited talents to master. 
Says a onetime schoolmate: “Rawlings is 
strong on rhetoric but weak on reality.” 

The depth of Ghana's economic mal- 
aise is painfully visible on the streets of 
Accra, the capital. Potholes are every- 
where; government buildings have not 
seen a new coat of paint in a decade. In 
the city’s once thriving central market, 
goods are now in short supply. An egg 
costs $2.20; a pack of cigarettes, $30. 
Many factories have closed completely for 
lack of materials, while those that remain 
open commonly operate at only 10% of 
capacity. Harvests of cassava, the staple 
vegetable of the Ghanaian diet, have fall- 
en to 1.8 million tons, down from 3.6 mil- 
lion tons ten years ago. 

Ghana’s greatest single economic fail- 
ure, however, has been a precipitous drop 
in cocoa production, which accounts for 
70% of the country’s exports. Only 
200,000 tons will be produced this year, in 
contrast to 500,000 tons twelve years ago. 
The reason: successive regimes forced ar- 


tion to emerge from colonial rule. Returnees arrive after a harrowing flight from Nigeria 


Under the charismatic leadership 
of its first President, Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Ghana gained independence 
from Britain in 1957. But poor plan- 
ning and extravagant government 
spending soon undermined the 
economy, while incompetent offi- 
cials and pervasive corruption 
eroded Nkrumah’s popular sup- 
port. In 1966 he was overthrown in 
a widely popular military coup. 
That revolt set the pattern for the 
future; in the succeeding 17 years 
Ghana has endured five such coups. 

The current military ruler, 
Flight Lieut. Jerry Rawlings, 35, 
first came to power in 1979, when 
he overthrew a military regime, 
vowing to end corruption and bring 
a return to parliamentary govern- 
ment. He made good on his second 
promise, calling free elections three 
weeks after the coup, but after 
just two years of civilian rule 
Rawlngs again moved in with his 
army strongmen. A leftist revolu- 
tionary descended from a Scottish 
engineer father and a Ghanaian 
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Military Leader Jerry Rawlings 


| tificially low prices on farmers, who then 








abandoned cocoa for more lucrative 
crops. Meantime, the country’s already | 
dwindling export earnings were poured | 
into industrial projects that have largely 
failed. As a result, Ghana’s foreign debt 
exceeds $2 billion, the equivalent of two 
years’ exports. 

In a bid to reinvigorate the economy 
and revive foreign confidence, Rawlings 
recently unveiled a new four-year recov- 
ery plan based on still more state control 
of the economy. “Successive Ghanaian 
governments have done more or less the | 
same thing, with disastrous results,” says 
a Western diplomat. “It seems like a new 
recipe for an old economic disaster.” 

The government is currently negotiat- 

ing with the International Mone- 
, lary Fund for much needed aid. 
= Bankers say at least $400 million 
Ewould be required to ease Ghana’s 
problems in 1983. In return, the IMF 
zis likely to demand a devaluation of 
“the cedi, Ghana’s grossly overval- 
ued currency, along with other 
stringent austerity measures. Any 
such agreement, however, could 
easily spark another coup by revolu- 
tionary elements within the mili- 
tary. The powerful radicals, says a 
former Ghanaian army officer, 
would “like to turn Ghana into a 
Cuba overnight and get rid of the 
last vestiges of private enterprise.” | 
As Rawlings vacillates between un- 
palatable alternatives, the influx of 
refugees brings not only the promise 
of serious food shortages but a dan- 
gerous infusion of unfulfilled expec- 
tations. Says returning Construction 
Worker Joseph Azah: “We left Gha- 
na to escape rural poverty. We are 
nol coming back to grow cassava.” 
The flight lieutenant may soon re- 
gret that he cannot offer anything 
better. —By Kenneth W. Banta. 
Reported by John Borrell/Accra 
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Regular and Menthol... 
Open a box today, 


6 mg “'tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 


B Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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MANY HAPPIER 
RETURNS. 








Higher 
deductions 
Safer shel- 
ters. Big- 
ger loop- 
holes. The — 
way MONEY 
sees it, you 
should pocket 
more of your 
money. So 
work on giving 
less to the IRS. 
Call for a sub- 
scription today... 
and many hap- 
pier returns! 
1-800-621-8200 
toll-free, around 
the clock. (in Illi- 
nois, 1-800-972- 
8302.) Or write to: 
MONEY Magazine/ 
P.O. Box 2519/Boul- 
der/Colorado/80322 
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tele) SCOTCH WHISKIES 


PASSPORT 


To” $5.00 Refund Offer 


[PASSPORT SCOTCH “Up 





3 Bottles $5.00 2 Bottles $3.00 
| 1 Bottle $1.50 
| All Large Sizes of Passport Scotch Apply —1.75 Liter, Liter or 750 ML 
Toreceive your Refund By Mail you must fill out this REFUND FORM 
and mail the NECK LABEL or LABELS of Passport with your CASH 
| REGISTER RECEIPT. Contents of your request will be carefully 
checked. No facsimiles or copies of this order form or label(s) will be 
| honored. Please provide the followi ng information that applies to your 
request 
Number of bottles Refund Value (check one) 
| Purchased 


1.75L Liter 750 MI $5.00 $3.00 __ $1.50 


Can Save you ’S 


Now you can get up to $5.00 back for 
buying Passport first-class Scotch. 
Get back $1.50 on a one-bottle pur- 
chase, $3.00 on two bottles, and 
$5.00 on three bottles. 


With Passport’s Refund Offer, you'll 
actually be rewarded for your own good 
taste. All you have to do is buy one, two 
or three bottles of Passport, the first- 
class Scotch. Attach the cash register 
receipt to the refund coupon, and return 
it to us with the neck labels from each 
bottle. Then, sit back and get ready to 
receive your refund money. It’s that 
simple. And that profitable! 
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City State. “ Zip —— 


Mail request to: Passport “Up To” $5.00 Refund 
P.O. Box # 26954 
Greensboro, NC 27419 
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“THE PRICE IS RIGHT AND ITS 
REPUTATION IS GOLDEN’ 


JEAN LINDAMOOD, CAR AND DRIVER JULY 1982. 





Car and Driver magazine tested our *82 Chevrolet Caprice. Three different 
editors. One unanimous opinion: 

** America’s finest example of big car.” —Larry Griffin 

ei “Most European and Japanese drivers would marvel at this car’s velvety 
ride.” *_Rich Ceppos 

*’The,Capric@ is the very essence of the fussless. imperturbable container that 

soaks up endless stretches of these United States . ..°,—Larry Griffin 

“If you'd like to know what America’s carmakers have been up to... you 
owe it to yourself to drive an F41-equipped Caprice—or any Caprice for that 
matter.” —Rich Ceppos 


Chevrolet Caprice. Another reason why Chevrolet. America’s sales leader, is US A-1, 8 
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IRELAND 
Horsenaped 
Stealing the Aga Khan’s prize 





t was after dark in the County Kildare 

countryside 30 miles southwest of Dub- 
lin, and Jim Fitzgerald’s family had just 
finished dinner when there was a knock 
at the door. In burst five or more men, all 
masked and waving guns. Fitzgerald’s 
wife and five of his children were herded 
together and locked in a back room. Fitz- 
gerald, 55, head groom at nearby Bally- 
many Thoroughbred stud farm, was or- 
dered to lead the gunmen to the stable ofa 
certain five-year-old bay stallion. 

Scared and a bit dazed, the horseman 
looped a bridle over the docile animal, 
then led him into the gang’s horse trailer. 
Fitzgerald was ordered 
to lie face down in an- 
other van, from which 
he was freed an hour and 
at least 40 miles later. 
But by then the most ac- 
claimed and valuable 
Thoroughbred in Eu- 
rope, Shergar, was gone, 
horsenaped. “It was very 
neat,” said a policeman 
of the caper. 

Shergar is worth a 
fortune. In 1981, 35 in- 
vestors put up $457,000 
apiece for the horse, which was expected 
to earn $4 million or more a year in stud 
fees for 15 to 20 years. The thieves knew 
the breeding business. The four-month 
Stud season begins this week; the first doz- 
en of Shergar’s 55 mates, each in season 
for a month, are already at Ballymany, 
ready and expensively wailing. 

But just who has Shergar? There 
were several anonymous claimants. The 
first telephone caller the next morn- 
ing demanded £2 million, presumably 
Irish pounds ($2.76 million), and a later 
one just £40,000 ($55,200). Other callers 
said Shergar was dead already, destroyed 
after an accidental eye injury. Inevitably, 
there was conjecture about Irish Republi- 
can Army involvement. 

The criminals’ intention was probably 
to offer the horse for ransom. Shergar 
would be practically impossible to sell. He 





ALL SPORT 


The Aga Khan 


The Thoroughbred 
amounts of exercise, since he has lately 
been on a special, high-energy diet in an- 
ticipation of four months of standing for a 
different brood mare every other day. Yet 
allowing him outdoors in the winter cold 
would be risky for the horse and horse- 
napers. His coat could be dyed: Shergar 
has white feet and a striking white blaze 
running the length of his face. But the 
stallion also has an unusual and unalter- 
able amount of white in the left eye. De- 
clared the daily Jrish Independent: “At 
least one-third of Ireland would know 
him on sight.” 





would be hard enough to keep hidden. | 
requires unusual | 








World 


Shergar was bred, raised and raced by 
the Aga Khan, 46, who retains 15% own- 
ership and owns the $2.3 million Bally- 
many stud farm as well. In a two-season 
European career beginning in 1980, Sher- 
gar won six of his eight races, including 
the Irish and English Derbies, by impres- 
sive margins. He was voted Europe’s 
Racehorse of the Year in 1981. The Aga 
Khan reportedly turned down a $30 mil- 
lion purchase offer from an American for 
Shergar. The eventual $18.3 million price 
is the fourth highest in breeding history. 


2 Spe combining proven bloodlines 
is the point in breeding, buying shares 
in a superstar like Shergar is as close to a 
sure thing as there is in horse racing. Ac- 
cording to one British breeder, the price of 
Shergar’s stud service was $46,200 in ad- 
vance plus $46,200 more after conception. 
Last year all but two of Shergar’s mares 
were successfully impregnated. 

From St. Moritz, Switzerland, the 
Aga Khan was not saying much about the 
theft last week, but his uncle in London 
was publicly incredulous. Said Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan: “The whole thing 
seems like a fiction.” To Novelist 
Dick Francis, the onetime champion 
jockey who writes scrupulously detailed 
race track mysteries, that allusion was 
alarming. “I hope the thieves didn’t 
get their ideas from my books,” he said. 


In fact, his 1967 novel Blood Sport con- | 


cerns the theft of a stellar stallion, not for 
ransom but to service mares secretly. 
Francis and others in racing worry now 
about further high-stakes horse thievery. 
“If somebody with a gun wants to kidnap 
a stallion,” an Irish breeding authority 
pointed out, “nobody is going to be able to 


| stop him.” e 


Shergar: $4 million a year in stud fees 





One-third of Ireland knows him on sight. 
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BRITAIN 


Oxford Atones 


A vote for Queen and country 





he motion before the Oxford Union, 

the university's prestigious 160-year- 
old debating society, had a familiar ring: 
“This house would not fight for Queen 
and country.” Exactly 50 years earlier, on 
Feb. 9, 1933, the Union debated the same 
subject in the same wood-paneled hall. 
On that occasion, memories of World 
War I trench warfare were still vivid, and 
the motion was carried, 275 to 153. Only a 
few people seemed concerned that Adolf 
Hitler had just come to power in Germa- 
ny. Even so, the pacifists’ victory stirred 
an outcry. The Daily Express ranted 
against the “woozy-minded Communists, 
practical jokers and sexual indetermi- 
nates of Oxford,” while Winston Church- 
ill deplored “this abject, squalid, shame- 
less avowal.”” 

Last week the Union resoundingly re- 
versed that pacifist stand. After 34% hrs. of 
impassioned speeches from undergradu- 
ate and guest speakers, the motion was 
defeated 416 to 187. YES! cried a Daily 
Mail headline, THIS TIME THEY WILI 
FIGHT. It was, in fact, the third Oxford 
vote to do battle. In 1965, and again in 
1981, similar debates were held, and the 
no votes won, though by narrow margins 

There were some connecting threads 
between last week's debate and its 1933 
counterpart. The Oxford Union’s treasur- 
er back then was Labor Party Leader Mi 
chael Foot, who did not speak on that 
famous first occasion but today advocates 
unilateral nuclear disarmament for Brit 
ain. One of the featured speakers last 
week was Member of Parliament Douglas 
Hogg, who, like his father before him, ar- 
gued the case for fighting. Another was 
Historian Max Beloff, 69, who as an Ox- 
ford undergraduate 50 years ago support- 
ed the pacifist line. This time Beloff, a 
lord, was on the other side. Said he 
“Those of us who voted for the first mo- 
tion have a duty to atone. Most of those 
who in this house said that they would not 
fight did, in fact, fight in the war.” 

Coming as it did at the height of the 
nuclear-missile controversy in Western 
Europe, the debate played to a packed 
house. Spectators listened politely as Paci 
fist Leader Helen John warned, “If 
there’s a war, we won't be able to debate 
again in 50 years.” But they jeered when 
she called Britain “an occupied country” 
because of the U.S. military bases there 
Conversely, they applauded when former 
Prime Minister Lord Alec Douglas-Home | 
said, “I am fearful when I see unilatera- | 
lists sending out signals to a dictatorship 
that is mobilized with enormous armed 
its doctrine in 
Czechoslovakia, Afghanistan and Po- 
land.” Home and Beloff carried the day. 
showing that, at Oxford at least, pacifism 
is non-V. be 
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elighted air travelers have been 

crowding ticket counters and tying 

up telephone reservation lines dur- 
ing the latest round of fare wars. For just 
$99 a seat one way they have been flying 
merrily between cities like New York and 
Los Angeles—a trip that can cost four 
times as much at full price. But the fares 
that have been so pleasant for passengers 
have been torture for the troubled airline 
industry. Some executives privately refer 
to the deep discounts as going-out-of- 
business sales. Says Monte Lazarus, senior 
vice president of United Airlines, the 
largest U.S. carrier: “The fares are suicid- 
al, fratricidal and genocidal.” 

The ruinous price wars are just one 
sign of the chaos that has overtaken the 
industry since the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978 gave rise to wider competi- 
tion. U.S. carriers lost an estimated $550 
million in 1982, the third consecutive year 
of record deficits. Experts now fear that 
some weaker airlines may follow the route 
of Braniff International, which declared 
bankruptcy last May. Among those con- 
sidered at risk: Pan American, which had 
$327 million in operating losses last year, 
the most for any airline; and Air Florida, 
a onetime highflyer that encountered tur- 













SloP COMPLAINING! 
WITH $99 AIR FARES 
YOU KNEW THECMPANY 
WOULD BE FoRcED INTo 
MAKING CERTAIN 
CUTBACKS! 
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Turbulence in the Skies 





Those $99 ticket prices, a boon to travelers, are a bane to the airlines 


bulence after expanding too fast. The test 
for some carriers could come quickly, 
since the late winter months are normally 
slack ones for air travel. 

Astonishingly enough, however, such 
gloom has not prevented a number of air- 
lines from raising cash on Wall Street, 
which is not notably kind to losers. Al- 
though TWA dropped $101.3 million in 
1982, for example, it announced plans last 
week for an offering of 5 million shares of 
common stock, designed to bring in up to 
$85 million. Moneymen treated that news 
with interest rather than as a sign of fi- 
nancial chutzpah. U.A.L., the parent of 
United, which lost $66.7 million last year, 
said it would offer 3 million shares. 

The biggest shocker came Wednesday 
when investors snapped up a $135 million 
issue of Pan Am notes. Those went so fast 
that the airline was able to sell an extra 
$15 million of the securities as well. To be 
sure, the notes have plenty of enticements: 
they pay 15% interest, are secured by air- 
planes worth an estimated $215 million, 
and can be converted into Pan Am com- 
mon stock at $5.50 a share. That last fea- 
ture alone could provide a handsome re- 
turn, since Pan Am stock could take off if 
the airline became profitable again. Pan 
Am shares closed at 4% last week. 

Investors are willing to risk money on 
this ailing industry because they suspect 
that it may be about to return to health. 
Airline stocks have risen by an average of 
66% since August, a run-up that ranks 
among the best of any industry. Says Rob- 
ert Joedicke, an airline analyst at Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb: “Airline profita- 
bility is entering a recovery period that 
should gain momentum during 1983 and 
continue for several years.” A report from 
the investment banking firm of Morgan 
Stanley puts it in plainer English: “Every 
portfolio should have an airline stock.” 

Analysts point to several reasons for 
this outbreak of optimism. Fuel prices are 








one. The airlines now spend an average of 
95¢ per gal. for fuel, down about 7¢ from a | 
year ago; that figure could drop a nickel 
more in 1983. Experts estimate that each 
l¢-per-gal. decline saves airlines about 
$90 million a year. Fuel, in fact, accounts 
for fully 30% of airlines’ total operating 
expenses. Notes Donald McGuire, a vice 
president of Piedmont Airlines, a healthy 
carrier that earned $23.8 million in 1982: 
“Any time you can fix one-third of your 
problems at once, you gotta be happy.” 

The carriers have also been bringing 
their labor costs, which represent 35% of 
spending, under tighter control. They laid 
off more than 15,000 of their workers last 
year, bringing total employment to 
250,000. The cutbacks, expected to save 
the industry up to $500 million this year, 
hit workers in hangars, on flight decks 
and in the executive suite. Most carriers 
also negotiated pay freezes or wage cuts, 
along with changes in work rules. 

Labor relations, however, have begun 
to turn sour for some companies. Ameri- 
can Airlines, which lost $18.2 million in 
1982, won about $20 million worth of con- 
cessions from its pilots last August. But 
American narrowly avoided a strike last 
week when negotiators for 10,000 of the 
airline’s ground workers decided to delay 
the walkout and ask for a membership 
vote. At Eastern, which lost $18.8 million 
last year, 13,500 mechanics and baggage 
handlers plan to walk off the job in March 
rather than accept new pay freezes. 

Experts generally agree that a healthy 
economic recovery is what the airlines 
now need most. That makes signals like 
January's drop in the unemployment rate 
to 10.4% from December's 10.8% particu- 
larly encouraging. But far more evidence 
of a rebound will be needed before airline 
executives dare to think of breaking out 
the bubbly. Sighs William Berry, public 
relations manager for Delta Air Lines, 
which lost $85.6 million in 1982: “If the 
economy would make only a modest turn- 
around, this industry would do just fine.” 

There seems little danger, in the 
meantime, of a quick truce in the fare 
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wars that have been such a boon to travel- 
ers and a bane to carriers. An estimated 
80% of all passengers flew at discounts 
last year, at an average saving of 50%. 
Such bargains are likely to continue as 
long as the weakest airlines are tempted 
to cut prices to fill seats and competitors 
feel compelled to follow. Says Arthur 
Jackson, an American Airlines spokes- 
man: “The leaders in discounts are air- 
lines with severe cash problems. Dis- 
counting is a way of raising money in 
order to pay the bills.” 

Pan Am showed last week just how 
hard it can be to kick the discount habit. 
The airline, which set off the recent round 
of $99 fares by offering them on more 
than 40 of its U.S. flights in January, 


i 








had planned to halt them Friday. But 

Pan Am executives changed their minds 
at the last minute, and decided to keep the 
$99 rate on most of the flights through 
March. The airline apparently did so be- 
cause virtually every other major U.S. 
carrier is offering some form of $99 ticket- 





Source: Air Transport Association 


such a rate exists. 


out there to kill someone.” 





ing until the beginning of April. 

Almost none would do so, however, 
were it not for the other guys. TWA point- 
ed out with stunning clarity last week the 
damage that cheap rates can cause. Ina 
prospectus for its stock offering, the carri- 
er noted that competition has forced it to 
set fares throughout most of its system 
that are less than the cost of providing the 
seats. Adds Neil Effman, a TWA senior 
vice president: “If these discounts contin- | 
ue, there will have to be fewer carriers in 
the U'S. air transport industry by the end 








How People Does It 


ken purpose of the discounting game: to 
force the weakest airlines to go bankrupt, 
leaving fewer seats and more customers 
for the survivors to share. 

The discounting has become so fren- 
zied and complex that even mainframe 
computers have trouble keeping the fares 
straight. Delta has more than 56,000 sepa- 
rate fares on the 2,700 routes it serves, and 
is working to untangle that price thicket. 
Western Air Lines, meanwhile, has sim- 

ly given up. Chairman Neil Bergt has 


Ox feisty little carrier with rock-bottom prices has more 
business than its reservations clerks can handle. At People 





Express, callers sometimes find themselves talking to Presi- 
dent Donald Burr. No wonder Burr is glad to pitch in where- 
ever he can: last month, People flew 357,000 paying custom- 
ers, a whopping 146% increase over traffic a year ago. 

In the 22 monthssince People Express started up, its home 
base—a former freight terminal—has become the busiest 
gateway at Newark International Airport, some 13 miles 
southwest of New York City. Flying passengers between cities 
from Boston to Palm Beach and as far west as 





historians recruited by Burr seem to thrive in a company that 
has no secretaries or plush offices, and whose chief financial 
officer, Robert McAdoo, helps serve coffee on some flights. 
Says McAdoo: “We're all in this together.” 

Passengers seem to feel the same way. They do not mind 
paying 50¢ for a soft drink, or $3 for every bag checked. Af- 
ter all, there is plenty of room for carry-on luggage, and Peo- 
ple’s buy-while-you-fly on-board ticket sellers eliminate 
those long waits at airport counters. But it is the fares that 
clinch customers’ loyalty. Eastern Air Lines, once the king of 
the New York-Florida routes, is scrambling now to hold on 
to the business. Reason: People’s $69 one-way fare ($49 at 
night). Eastern, whose standard coach fares are more than 

nwstece $200 for those flights, has retaliated with a $72 





Columbus, the pint-size airline earned a profit of | 
$2.7 million in the first nine months of 1982, 
while the likes of Pan Am, Eastern and TWA 
were all showing losses. People’s progress is 
mainly due to the lowest operating costs in the 
business, an average of 5.3¢ per seat per mile 
flown vs. up to I 1¢ for other airlines. Says Burr: 
“We don’t have any secret weapons, Our com- 
petitors can doit, and many of them are working 
day and night to get their costs down.” 

Burr, 41, formerly president of Texas Inter- 
national Airlines, gives much of the credit to his 
dedicated staff of 1,200 “race-horse types” who 
hire on for less and work hard. They have reason 
to: on the average. People Express workers own 
$20,000 worth of stock in the company, The one- 
time schoolteachers, anthropologists and art 








fare, but only for a few seats on night flights out 
of Newark. Moreover, Florida-bound Eastern 
customers boarding at nearby La Guardia Air- 
port pay more, mainly because People flights 
are not available there. 

Thanks to People’s competitive punch, the 
airline’s stock has more than doubled, from II 
to 24% per share, over the past year. Donald 
Burr may still be working seven days a week, 
but his 9% share of the company stock is now 
worth $17 million. And the customers keep 
coming out of the woodwork. Says Burr: “We're 
getting people who wouldn't have traveled to 
New York to see a show, or buy clothes. If they 
did, they would have driven or taken a train.” 
These days, at least on People Express, it is 
cheaper to fly. 
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The fare wars have ultimately been 
caused by the twin impact of deregulation, 
which brought price competition to the 
airlines and allowed nonunion upstarts to 
flourish, and the recession, which caused 
traffic to shrink. Result: too many seats 
chasing too few passengers. No-frills car- 
riers like People Express (see box) and 
Southwest Airlines are thriving on the 
competition by holding down costs, but 
some other small airlines are being 
squeezed. Air Florida, which had helped 

spark an earlier round of discounting, 

lost $64 million in the first nine months 

of 1982 after Delta and Eastern began 
matching the fares on its expanding 
routes. Says Arthur Bass, chairman of 
Midway Airlines, a Chicago-based dis- 
counter that earned $4.5 million last year: 
“With excess capacity, the big airlines are 


Discounts may shrink as the airlines 
recover, but bargain fares are likely to re- 
main. “The American consumer is doing 
to the airlines what he has already done to 
the auto industry,” says Julius Maldutis, 
an industry analyst at Salomon Brothers. 
“He buys only at discount.” Concedes 
Delta’s Berry: “Discount rates are here to 
stay, but they must also be realistic.” In- 
deed, with a lot more realism and a little 
more luck, U'S. airlines may finally pull 
out of their financial nosedive and regain 
their cruising altitude. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by B.J. Phillips/Atlanta and Frederick 


p 
of the year.” In a sense, that is an unspo- told ticket agents to match whatever fare Ungeheuer/New York 


———— am 





a customer claims to be able to get else- | 


where, once a computer confirms that 
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Golden Goodbye 
Agee resigns from Allied 


T* courtship was brief and tumultu- 
ous. Not surprisingly, the marriage 
was on the rocks before it really got start- 
ed. After eight days as president of the 
combined company formed by the merger 
of Allied Corp. and Bendix Corp., Wil- 
liam Agee, 45, decided last week to resign, 
effective June 1. Reason: Allied Chair- 
man Edward Hennessy would not give 
him major responsibilities. Said Agee: 
“T'm a realist. They're looking for a chief 
operating officer, and I wanted the job, 
but I’m no longer under consideration.” 

Agee and Hennessy were first thrown 
together in a fierce takeover fight last Sep- 
tember. As chairman of Bendix, Agee 
tried to buy Martin Marietta Corp., but 
his prey decided to become the predator. 
To save Bendix from being bought by 
Martin Marietta, Agee turned to Hen- 
nessy, and after four whirlwind days of 
talks they agreed to merge. Agee got a 
promise that he would be president of Al- 
lied, but his future duties were not settled. 
Shortly after the merger was officially ap- 
proved by stockholders a fortnight ago, 
Hennessy forced the resignation of 
Alonzo McDonald, who had been Agee’s 
second in command at Bendix. Then 
Hennessy told Agee that Allied was look- 
ing for someone else to be chief Operating 
officer, the second-ranking post, after 
chief executive. 

Agee’s resignation seems an abrupt 
setback in what had been a fast-track ca- 
reer. A graduate of Harvard Business 
School, he was only 39 in 1977 when he 
reached the top at Bendix, a manufactur- 
er of machine tools and auto and aero- 
space parts based near Détroit. At the 
time, Bendix stock was selling for less 
than $40 a share. Under the deal Agee ne- 
gotiated, Allied paid $85 a share. But if 
Bendix shareholders were happy, the 
board was less than delighted with the 
publicity fallout from Agee’s relationship 
with Mary Cunningham, a top Bendix 
vice president who resigned in 1980 after 
rumors arose that she was having an af- 
fair with the boss. Though they denied 
having a romance at the time, the two 
married last year. 

Agee’s standing with Hennessy may 
have been doomed by a difference in style. 
While Agee enjoys the limelight, Hen- 
nessy is a low-key, no-nonsense executive. 
In December, Agee and Cunningham ap- 
peared in a PEOPLE magazine spread that 
included a picture of Bill on his knees be- 
fore Mary. Asked about this by the Wall 
Street Journal, Hennessy said, “All I 
know is, I wouldn’t do it.” Cunningham is 
now a vice president for strategic plan- 
ning at Seagram, the Manhattan-based li- 
quor manufacturer. For the past eight 
months, she and Agee have been com- 
| Giy's between a suite in New York 

c 








ity’s Helmsley Palace and a home in | tention of returning it. a 
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Bendix's chairman on the day of the merger 





A golden parachute worth $4.1 million. 


Detroit’s northern suburbs, near Bendix. 

Agee hardly has to worry about a job. 
He is a director of several corporations, 
including Equitable Life Assurance and 
Dow Jones & Co., publisher of the Wall 
Street Journal. At the time of the merger, 
his Bendix shares were worth about 
$1.4 million. In addition, unless share- 
holders sue successfully to stop him, he 
can pull the ripcord on a golden-para- 
chute deal written into the merger agree- 
ment. It entitles him to receive his annual 
$825,000 salary for five years after he 
steps down, a plump severance package 
worth more than $4.1 million. Pa 


Japanscam 
Hitachi pleads guilty 





| Bes June, Hitachi Senior Engineer 
Kenji Hayashi and two colleagues 
walked into the Santa Clara offices of 
Glenmar Associates, purportedly a Cali- 
fornia consulting firm, to collect IBM 
documents giving crucial details of the 
company’s newest computer technology. 
Hitachi had made payments totaling 
$622,000 to get the information. To Haya- 
shi’s surprise, he was confronted by a gag- 
gle of FBI agents, who had set an Abscam- 
like trap to catch Hayashi and his friends. 

In a federal court in San Francisco 
last week, Hitachi pleaded guilty to con- 
spiring to transport stolen IBM secrets to 
Japan. The company was fined $10,000, 
Hayashi $10,000 and another employee 
$4,000. The $24,000 in fines struck some 
observers as a bit light. Conceding that 
the costs of setting up the Japanscam were 
far greater than that, Assistant US. At- 
torney Herbert Hoffman added: “But 
then we don’t run criminal investigations 
on a cost-effective basis. Justice has been 
accomplished.” Also, Hitachi is out of 
pocket considerably more than $24,000. 
The $622,000 that Hitachi paid Glenmar, 
an FBI front, is still in the U.S. Treasury. 
Federal authorities say they have no in- 














Halo Effect 


The bull market at Sears 


hen Sears Roebuck & Co. acquired 

the brokerage house of Dean Witter 
Reynolds 13 months ago, the jeers from 
Wall Street could be heard as far away as 
Sears’ Chicago headquarters. Old-line 
stockbrokers sniffed that well-heeled cli- 
ents would not want to invest their sav- 
ings with the same company that sold 
Crafisman power tools and Kenmore 
automatic washers. The giant retailer fig- 
ured differently, and last July it opened 
Sears Financial Network outlets in eight 
of its 829 U.S. department stores to test 
the concept of selling “stocks and socks.” 

Though nobody is willing to pro- 
nounce the experiment a runaway suc- 
cess, the initial returns have been so bull- 
ish that Sears will open seven more 
financial branches this week in cities from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Tallahassee, Fla., and 
18 more in May. The encouraging results 
added a glow to Sears’ announcement last 
week that its overall profits rose 33% in 
1982, to $861.2 million, on revenues of $30 
billion. 

To twit competitors, Sears officials de- 
light in telling tales about high rollers who 
have sought out the financial centers, 
which also sell real estate and Allstate in- 
surance. In Cupertino, Calif. a man 
walked into Sears and bought $3 million 
worth of securities. A Jacksonville, Fla., 
woman who received a Dean Witter flyer 
with her Sears charge-account statement 
responded with a $1 million check. Far 
more significant has been the amount of 
traffic attracted to the outlets, which, with 
potted plants and walnut desks, resemble 
suburban bank branches. The average 
broker has lured three times as many new 
accounts and booked triple the sales of his 
pinstriped counterpart in one of the 325 
freestanding Dean Witter offices. 

One reason business is good is that the 
store outlets are open nights and week- 
ends, while conventional brokerage of- 
fices keep hours more akin to bankers’. 
The in-store units also seem to benefit 
from the “halo” effect of Sears’ consumer 
reputation. Sears is trying to capitalize on 
this sturdy image with a new television 
advertising campaign for its financial 
centers that features Actor Hal Holbrook 
intoning, “Trust us to make it work for 
you.” (Holbrook is also advertising for 
a Toledo bank, and last week it sued 
him and Sears for violating what it said 
was an exclusive contract in the Toledo 
area.) 

Some dissenters believe it is too early 
to tell whether Sears’ expertise in mer- 
chandising staples to Middle America can 
be transferred to Individual Retirement 
Accounts and commodity straddles. Still, 
other brokers are watching their local 
Sears stores and wondering how long it 
will be before the potted plants and wal- 
nut desks appear. a 
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A $97 Billion Bailout Fund 





Some IMF members want more, and Congress may balk 


we several of the world’s poorest 
nations on the brink of economic 
collapse, 22 finance ministers met in pri- 
vate sessions in Washington, D.C., last 
week to determine how much more mon- 
ey taxpayers in the U.S. and other coun- 
tries will make available for a bailout 
fund. Late in the week, those ministers, 
convened as the Interim Committee of 
the Board of Governors of the 146-nation 
International Monetary Fund, made their 
decision known. Committee Chairman 
Sir Geoffrey Howe announced at IMF 
headquarters that the fund’s lending au- 
thority to less-developed countries would 
be increased by about 47%, from $66 bil- 
lion to $97 billion. 

That fell far short of the 100% in- 
crease that ministers from some of the 
less-developed countries had favored. It 
also was slightly less than Japan and some 
of the recession-plagued European states 
thought was necessary. But the commit- 
tee’s decision was only the first step to- 
ward what promises to be an agonizing 
process of getting approval for the mea- 
sure from the country where the IMF was 
born during World War II: the US. 

Seldom has any IMF decision been so 
broadly controversial. The total US. 
share of the amount to be added to the 
fund would be $8.4 billion. The Reagan 
Administration, which last summer 
showed no enthusiasm for a sizable in- 
crease, has swung around and now 
strongly favors it. Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan and other top officials are 
less sanguine than before that the world 





financial system can withstand major de- 
faults from the debt-heavy developing 
world. But last week’s proposals will face 
tough going in the U.S. Congress. 

In the past, U.S. participation in IMF 
lending has been approved almost rou- 
tinely, although not without more or less 
standard gripes from politicians who have 
reservations about most forms of foreign 
aid. But Congress will now be asked for 
support at a time when domestic unem- 
ployment is above 10%. Americans are 
suffering through the worst economic 
downturn since the Great Depression, 
and domestic industries are thought by 
some to need federal assistance. 

Never before, it seems, have U'S. crit- 
ics of IMF lending policies had so many ar- 
rows in their quivers. Any increase in the 
U.S. quota, they argue, would have to be 
borrowed in American credit markets, 
adding to the upward pressure on interest 
rates at a time when Treasury borrowings 
are already ballooning to finance record 
budget deficits. Opponents also see in- 
creased lending as little more than a so- 
phisticated bailout for U.S. banks that 
lent billions of dollars, recklessly in the 
eyes of critics, to Third World govern- 
ments and businesses. With prices of 
many commodities produced in develop- 
ing countries depressed, those loans have 
become an enormous problem. 

The acrimony at a House Banking 
Committee hearing last week was typical. 
Said Jim Leach, an Ilowa Republican, to a 
group of bank executives: “Let’s face it. 
You’ve screwed up.” Accordingly, some 


| segialatinrs will insist that approval of the 
IMF measure be accompanied by legisla- 
tion imposing new discipline on the 
banks. Among the provisions of a bill ex- 
pected to be introduced this week are 
measures to limit the amount a bank can 
lend to any one country and to force 
banks to reserve more money for loan 
losses when foreign loans begin to sour. 


T he Administration’s strongest spokes- 
man is Treasury’s Regan. He points 
out that the U.S. drew upon IMF resources 
18 times in the 1960s and six times in the 
1970s, for a total of $6.5 billion. Without 
U.S. support now, he argues, debtor na- 
tions stand no chance at all of repaying 
what loans they do have, trade will dry up, 
and even worse times will befall the 
world’s economies. 

Regan’s chief point: unless the IMF 
provides money, private banks will sharp- 
ly curtail their lending overseas and in the 
U.S., and that would spell disaster on a 
global scale. Whether the politicians like 
it or not, the bankers have reality on their 
side. Echoing Regan, Chase Manhattan 
Vice Chairman William Ogden said at 
last week’s House hearing: “The IMF is 
not bailing out the banks. It’s bailing 
them in.” Help from the IMF is not a 
means of escaping risk, said he, only one 
of temporarily sustaining debtors until 
they can pay. 

More money for the IMF is, in a sense, 
a “jobs bill,” said George Clark, a Citi- 
bank executive vice president, because it 
will help strengthen foreign markets 
for U.S. producers. That argument might 
not sit very well with voters who do not 
see how money flowing from their pock- 
ets to far-off lands will help put food on 
their tables. Ss 
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. 3) an airtight foil seal covers the opening underneath. Like 
New Kind of Headache some other manufacturers, Johnson & Johnson says it has 
A fler cyanide-laced Tylenol capsules killed seven people 
in the Chicago area last fall, the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration passed tough new regulations requiring drug 
manufacturers to package their products in tamper-resistant 
containers. Now those safer boxes and bottles are turning up 
on store shelves across the country, and in some cases, com- 


panies have gone to extraor- 


not raised prices to cover the extra 2.4¢ that these safeguards 


add to the cost of the package. 

St. Joseph’s Adult Maximum Strength Aspirin-Free 
Tablets now come in multilayered plastic sheets so 
tough that a consumer can get a headache just trying to 
pry one open. Other manufacturers have tried, not always 
successfully, to find the middle ground between safety 


aceress and frustration. Bristol- 





dinary lengths in their zeal 
to protect. 

As the maker of Tylenol, 
Johnson & Johnson had the 
most to gain by renewing 
consumers’ trust. Before the 
murders, Tylenol had 37% 
of the $1.2 billion painkiller 
market; that share slipped to 
7% during the scare, but has 
now rebounded to 24%. Ty- 
lenol’s new wrapping offers 
triple protection: 1) the outer 
box is glued shut; 2) the cap 
and neck of the bottle inside 
the box are encased in a 





Myers now packs bottles of 
Excedrin and Bufferin in lit- 
tle pull-top cans that look 
like baking-powder canis- 
ters. The company picked 
this approach, which will 
cost an extra S¢ per package, 
after trying out 24 different 
methods. It found that con- 
sumers liked the idea that 
any tampering with the can 
is especially easy to spot. 
They also found it simple to 
open. Pretty simple, any- 
way. For klutzes, there is a 
diagram showing how to re- 








form-fitting shrink seal; and Some new drug packaging is so safe that it confounds consumers 


move the top. 
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Squeeze Play 
Hyster’s high-stakes auction 


W ith just about everybody competing 
for factories that bring jobs, corpo- 
rations ordinarily shop around for the 
best financial incentives before deciding 
where to locate. But Hyster Co., a forklift 
manufacturer based in Portland, Ore., has 
carried this game a step further and used 
it for decisions about existing plants. The 
result: a high-stakes game of musical 
chairs in which the stingiest locality loses 
its Hyster plant when the music stops. 

Hyster (1982 estimated sales: $415 
million) had spectacular growth in the 
1970s before its business began to fall off. 
Like those of other heavy equipment 
makers, its profits have been shrinking 
because of Japanese competition and the 
slowdown in capital spending. Last year 
company officials decided that they had 
to cut capacity and modernize their aging 
factories. After winning $60 million in 
grants and tax abatements from the Irish 
government to open a plant in County 
Dublin, they decided to try some arm- 
twisting Stateside. Shunning pretense, 
Hyster applied for grants from five states 
where it already operates plants. The 
company warned that unless the states 
paviorarconer COUld come up with 
enough money, it might 
close some facilities. 

The tactic worked. II- 
linois quickly promised 
$10.2 million in federal 
and state grants, and 
union workers offered $4 
million more in conces- 
sions. Alabama Governor 
George Wallace told his 
State development office 
to “do whatever is neces- 
sary” to keep Hyster in the state. Officials 
in Kentucky huddled with the company 
to work out a contract. 

But Oregon, Hyster’s home state, 
balked. Said Governor Victor Atiyeh: “I 
had to control my anger.” Replied Hyster 
Chairman William H. Kilkenny: “We are 
in a life-or-death struggle with Japanese 
manufacturers. What we are asking for is 
peanuts compared with what we're getting 
in other states and countries.” Eventually 
Oregon offered to buy $20 million in Hyster 
preferred stock, and the local union pro- 
posed contract concessions worth $7 mil- 
lion. But Hyster, which sought an outright 
state gift of $5 million to $6 million, rejected 
the stock deal as “not meaningful,” and 
claimed the union overvalued its offer. 

Earlier this month, Hyster announced 
that the game was over, and Oregon had 
lost. “With great reluctance,” said Kil- 
kenny, Hyster would phase out a 53-year- 
old Portland plant, furloughing about 300 
workers. In response to Hyster’s ploy, the 
other states kept their plants when the 
music stopped but it cost them a cool 
$24.1 million. 
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Open Windows 
Incentives to resign or retire 


I pee of employees at Eastman 
Kodak are seriously pondering wheth- 
er they should quit their jobs. This wave of 
soul searching does not mean that morale 
or working conditions at the company 
have suddenly deteriorated. Employees 
are thinking about leaving because man- 
agement is tempting them with severance 
payments as high as half their annual sala- 
ries. Employees who are 55 or older with 
21 or more years of service will get, on top 
of the lump-sum bonuses, at least 55% of 
the pension benefits they were expecting 
at age 65. 

Kodak is one of a growing number of 
recession-plagued companies that are try- 
ing to make their payrolls lean without 
being mean. Seeking to avoid demoraliz- 
ing layoffs, many corporate managers are 
designing special incentives, sometimes 
called open windows, to recruit volunteers 
who are eager, or at least willing, to resign 
or retire. Most such offers are good for 
a limited time only, because the compa- 
nies want to trim, not decimate, their 
staffs. Kodak’s program began Jan. 4 and 
expires Feb, 28. 

Kodak’s open-window plan is similar 
to the efforts launched last year by Exxon 
and Du Pont. Hurt by falling profits, Ex- 
xon last summer sent letters to some 
30,000 employees in divisions judged to be 
overstaffed, promising cash payments in 
exchange for resignations. Supervisors 
warned that layoffs might become neces- 
sary if not enough people quit. The com- 
pany will not disclose the terms of the 
deals or how many workers accepted. 

Du Pont has been much less secretive 
about the results of its staff-cutting drive. 
The company offered resignation bonus- 
es, as well as early pension benefits for 
older employees, to the management staff 
at its Wilmington, Del., headquarters and 
workers at 38 of its 86 manufacturing 
plants nationwide. Some 18% of the 
16,900 eligible employees took the money 
and left. Du Pont, burdened by interest 
payments on the $3.9 billion it borrowed 
to buy Conoco, estimates that the staff re- 
ductions will save the company $30 mil- 
lion over the next three or four years. 








have offered resignation incentives to all 
age groups, other companies have focused 
on workers nearing retirement. Because 
these employees command the biggest 
salaries, their departure can generate the 
greatest savings. Ordinarily, workers are 
reluctant to retire early because they are 
not eligible for Social Security until age 
62, and most early-retirement plans offer 
sharply reduced pension benefits. Now 
many companies are encouraging em- 
ployees to leave by guaranteeing them 
monthly pension payments that come 
close to what they would have received, 
including Social Security, had they waited 
until standard retirement age. 





| na study of 108 companies, Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates, a Chicago-based 
research firm, found that 27% were offer- 
ing special incentives for early retire- 
ment. Among the corporations that have 
started such programs in the past two 
years: Polaroid, Deere and Xerox. A re- 
cent addition to the list is R.J. Reynolds, 
the largest U.S. tobacco company. In Jan- 
uary, Reynolds offered pension benefits 
and a bonus of a year’s salary to workers 
in its headquarters town of Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C., who by next year will be 55 or 
older and will have worked at least ten 
years for the company. Reynolds is con- 
cerned that its sales may drop because 
Congress doubled the federal excise tax 
on cigarettes to 16¢, effective last month. 
A big drawback to offering resigna- 
tion or early-retirement bonuses is that 
the company cannot control which work- 
ers choose to leave. Talented employees 
may go because they feel certain of find- 
ing other jobs, while deadwood workers, 
with no other employment options, may 
hang on. Polaroid, for example, suffered 
an unintended loss last May from its ear- 
ly-retirement plan. Richard Young, 56, 
who was Polaroid’s $210,000-a-year di- 
rector of worldwide marketing, “retired” 
with a hefty pension and later became 
president of Houghton Mifflin, the book 
publishers, at a slightly lower salary. 
Nonetheless, Polaroid insists that it 
has few regrets. Says a spokesman: “We 
may have lost some good people, but we 
eliminated the need for a major layoff.” 
More and more managers seem to agree 
that it is easier to let employees jump 
through open windows than to try shoving 
them out the door. a 
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Law 





Thou Shalt Not Go Public 


The nation’s lawyers cast a vote for client confidentiality 





ver drinks, your client shares a dis- 

turbing bit of news. The bid you have 
been helping him prepare for construc- 
tion of the new city hall is a sure winner 
because he has arranged to slip the mayor 
$10,000. You choke on an hors d’oeuvre, 
pondering the lawyer's age-old dilemma: 
what to do about a client who admits to 
being involved in an ongoing crime. 

Under present ethical provisions in 
most states, an attorney might choose to 
persuade the client to abandon any un- 
lawful scheme, or he might stop repre- 
senting him. Finally the lawyer probably 
has the option of informing authorities 
about his client’s plans without violating 
the rules of confidentiality. At the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s midyear meeting in 
New Orleans last week, the policymaking 
House of Delegates was asked to approve 
new standards specifying situations that 
could call for such disclosure. Instead, by 
a surprising vote of 207 to 129, the dele- 
gates barred disclosure unless the crime is 
“likely to result in imminent death or sub- 
stantial bodily harm.” 

To many the action looked unseemly. 
Said Phoenix Lawyer Mark Harrison: 
“This vote will enhance the mouthpiece 
image for which many lawyers are 
known.” Next day, as if to make amends, 
the delegates, by a 2-to-l margin, em- 
braced a newly explicit requirement: a 
lawyer must reveal perjury committed by 
his client in court. “The two votes were as 








inconsistent as they could possibly [Somes ratified by the A.B.A. in August, 





be,” said Hofstra Law Professor Monroe 
Freedman, an ethics expert who believes 
in strict confidentiality. “I think the sec- 
ond vote was, more than anything else, an 
image vote.” 

The delegates’ actions last week were 
a dispiriting setback for an A.B.A. com- 


—— 
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mission that has been working since 1977 
to reshape the association’s 14-year-old 
code of ethics. While the revisers proba- 
bly will succeed in eliminating much of 
the confusion in the current code, which 
in many instances seems to offer two dif- 
ferent standards of conduct, their further 
goal of heightening a lawyer's duty to the 
public is now out of reach. The rules ap- 
proved in New Orleans are likely to be 
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Once More, with Feeling 


hief Justice Warren Burger began his speech with an 
analogy to “the early pioneer who, looking out the win- 
dow of his log cabin, saw a pack of wolves.” The pioneer, said 
Burger, could cry “Wolf!” without apology, and so too, argued 








come the sixth court member publicly to sound an alarm. 

This time around, Burger seems ready to push harder. 
For the first time he urged a specific solution: that Congress 
create, on an experimental basis, a new tribunal just below 
the Supreme Court to handle cases that would resolve con- 
flicting rulings among any of the 13 U.S. appeals courts. Per- 
haps one-third of the cases heard by the high court fall into 


and will serve as a new model for states 
to adopt. 

The disclosure debate went to the 
very heart of what a lawyer should be. 
The responsibility to be honest with oth- 
ers is the higher value for reformers. Bos- 
ton Attorney Robert Meserve, who be- 
came chairman of the ethics commission 
after the death last month of Omaha’s 
Robert Kutak, noted that lawyers have 
been able to (and still can) disclose confi- 
dential information from a client in order 
to recover a fee. But to Theodore Koskoff, 
past president of the Association of Trial 
Lawyers of America, “The philosophy of 
the proposed code was wrong. The thread 
that ran through it was of looking at a 
lawyer not as a champion but as an om- 
budsman.” The adversary system would 
be undermined if a client hesitates to tell 
his lawyer the truth, argues Leon Silver- 
man, president of the American College 
of Trial Lawyers. “It isn’t that we want 
anyone to get into bed with criminals. We 
are trying to protect one of the great inter- 
ests of society.” 

Though the debate occupied most of 
the delegates’ energy and time, ethics was 
not alone on the agenda. Attention was 
also given to the Supreme Court’s work 
load (see box) and the campaign to limit 
the insanity defense. In most states, a de- 
fendant may not be convicted if he is un- 
able to tell right from wrong at the time of 
the crime or if he was subject to an irre- 
sistible impulse. The delegates voted to 
urge states to retain the first but eliminate 
the second as a ground for acquittal. 
Sponsors of this “compromise” said that 
had it been the law under which John 
Hinckley was tried, he would — 
have been convicted. 





a 








the Chief, can the overburdened U.S. Supreme 
Court. During the past 30 years, the number of 
cases on the high court’s annual docket has 
nearly quadrupled, from 1,463 to 5,311, by Bur- 
ger’s count, and the total of signed court opin- 
ions has jumped from 65 to 141. Warned Burger: 
“It is perhaps the most important single, imme- 
diate problem facing the Judicial Branch.” Only 
fundamental changes will “avoid a breakdown 
of the system—or of some of the Justices.” 

The nodding in the audience at the Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting last week signaled 
not only widespread sympathy but weary famil- 
iarity, Ever since he became Chief Justice near- 
ly 14 years ago, Burger has been arguing that the 
high bench is overworked, and only hours be- 
fore, Justice Sandra Day O’Connor had be- 
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that category. The proposed court would have 
rotating seven- or nine-judge panels drawn 
from a pool of 26 appeals court judges. It would 
expire after five years, though if the review 
court proved a success, Congress could make it 
permanent. Moreover, before he spoke, Burger 
had done some lobbying of his own. He consult- 
ed with Democratic Senator Howell Heflin of 
Alabama, a former chief justice of his state’s su- 
preme court; two weeks ago Heflin reintro- 
duced legislation that would authorize the kind 
of court that Burger wants and that would also 
create a commission to look into problems fac- 
ing the nation’s courts. Despite last week’s stir- 
ring, however, it remains to be seen whether, 
unlike the fable, crying wolf long enough will 
bring help. 
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The Earth in Living Color | 





As Landsat 4 struts its stuff, a debate arises about its future 


ith their splashes of strong color 
and rectilinear features, they look 


Ww 


like the canvases of a painter. In fact, the | 


pictures are a new form of art, of the high- 
tech kind. Photographed from 440 miles 


| Out in space, they are views of the earth by 





the U.S.’s newest and most versatile 
earth-observing satellite, a multieyed ro- 
bot called Landsat 4. Launched last July, 
it has been faithfully circling the globe, 
swinging from pole to pole and back again 
once every 98.9 minutes, taking electronic 
shots of every spot on the planet, except a 
small region around the poles. These im- 


| ages are a source of information about 
| crops and forests, oceans, mineral re- 


sources and the atmosphere. 


On Jan. 31, NASA turned over wireline teen bet erehrn ned e 


formal control of the Landsat pro- 98 
gram to the National Oceanic and . 
Atmospheric Administration, an 
arm of the Department of Com- 
merce, which also runs the US. 
weather satellites. Last week NASA 
Officials released a portfolio of 
Landsat images, three of which are 
shown on this page. As NASA’s 
Landsat program manager, Harry 
Mannheimer, put it, “We can look 
down through a column of air and 
see the world.” 

Unlike spy satellites, such as 
the Pentagon’s Big Bird or the Sovi- 
et Union’s ill-fated Cosmos 1402, 
Landsat is not designed to ferret 
out hidden missiles, spot military 
movements or read the license 
plates on Kremlin limousines. Its 
strength lies in its ability to record 


60 








panoramic views of large swatches of the 
earth in a multiplicity of colors, some of 
them beyond the range of human vision. 
Returning to the same site every 16 days, 
it can sound the alarm to changes in the 
health of crops, spot flows of pollutants 
into bodies of water, or track sulfur-laden 
clouds from fuming volcanoes. 

Landsat'’s electronic eyes scan patches 
of the earth’s surface 115 miles square, 
one after another. (It takes 30,000 images 
to show the entire planet.) The satellite 
views each square in different colors, 
some seven different wave lengths in all, 
including several “invisible” infra-red fre- 
quencies. The images are sent as a stream 


| Of radio signals to earth stations, where 


| pictures. In many instances, scientists ar- 





they are assembled by a computer into full 


bitrarily choose the final colors to repre- 
sent a specific condition; for example, 
blazing red might indicate healthy crops, 
while black would mean ailing ones. 

To help Third World countries put 
Landsat data to good use, the U.S. has 
trained some of their citizens to read the 
photographsand helped them erect ground 
stations to receive data directly. The Bra- 
zilians have used Landsat to reroute seg- 
ments of their trans-Amazon highway 
around swamps and other obstacles. Any- 
one can purchase the photographs. Even 
the U.S.S.R. and China have bought them, 
sometimes of each other’s terrain. Indeed, | 
the program has been so successful in | 
spotting resources—copper deposits in 
Pakistan, tin in Bolivia—that some nations 
have condemned the orbital photography 
as economic spying. | 

Landsat’s future is uncertain. 
The Reagan Administration has re- 
fused to launch additional Landsats 
(cost: $300 million cach) beyond 
one satellite in 1985, when the cur- 
rent instrument is expected to cease 
functioning. The President wants 
commercial interests to take over 
Landsat as well as the nation’s | 
weather satellites. Critics point out 
that private operators would be 
working with a huge built-in subsi- 
dy. More than half of the Landsat | 
output has a guaranteed buyer: 
the U.S. Government. Meanwhile, 
France, the Soviet Union and Ja- 
pan are planning to launch earth- 
resources satellites, competing in 
the same market as the U.S. for cus- 
tomers who want dazzling pictures 
from space. — By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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Over 10,000 drinkers across the country 
have compared the taste of Imported Windsor 
Canadian to the taste of Seagram’s V.O. 

And they chose the mild, smooth taste of 
Windsor over V.0.—57% to 43%. 

If you’re a Windsor drinker, that will 
come as no surprise. But if you’re not, try the 
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you certainly can’t beat the price. 
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Old and new: cover from November 1933, left, and the revival by Artist Milton Glaser 











Resurrecting a Legend 








Condé Nast brings back Vanity Fair—but not entirely to life 


Az the voluminous ranks of by- 
gone American magazines, few are 


| recalled as wistfully by readers as Vanity 


Fair, the raffish, snooty cultural monthly 
that blossomed in the optimism of 1914 
and withered in the middle of the Depres- 
sion in 1936. Vanity Fair never reached 
more than 99,000 buyers, and it reported- 
ly lost money for Publisher Condé Nast 
(1873-1942) in all save one of its 22 years. 
But it featured writing by Thomas Wolfe, 
TS. Eliot, Dorothy Parker and PG. 
Wodehouse and photographs by Edward 
Steichen and Alfred Stieglitz. In an indul- 
gent appraisal in 1960, Cleveland Amory 
contended that Vanity Fair had been 
“America’s most memorable magazine.” 
The memory was particularly strong 
at the Condé Nast company; it is the na- 
tion’s sixth largest magazine group (1982 
advertising revenues: $180 million), and 
has been a leader in an industry-wide 
trend toward seeking the affluent, educat- 
ed readers whom advertisers covet. Condé 
Nast is noted primarily for magazines 
about fashion and fitness (Vogue, Gentle- 
men’s Quarterly, Self), but company exec- 
utives believed that a cultural magazine 
could have even greater appeal “up- 
scale” and invested as much as $15 mil- 
lion to develop the idea. Next week 


| 732,000 copies of the first Vanity Fair in 


47 years will be sent to newsstands and 
more than 600,000 charter subscribers. 
Condé Nast officials insisted when an- 
nouncing the revival: “You will not find a 
more handsome, readable magazine in 
America.” That boast prompted high, per- 
haps unreachable, expectations. The first 
issue is certainly lavish (290 glossy pages) 
and diverse. To accompany an entire short 
novel by Gabriel Garcia Marquez, winner 
of the 1982 Nobel Prize for Literature, the 
magazine bought rights to a dozen new 


| paintings and drawings from celebrated 


fellow Colombian Fernando Botero. 
There are lively, offbeat articles: Gore Vi- 
dal reporting from the Gobi Desert, Pale- 
ontologist Stephen Jay Gould speculating 
on why .400 hitters have disappeared from 
baseball. More predictably in a culture 
magazine, there are discerning reviews by 
Novelist Robert Stone of Joan Didion’s 
Latin American reportage in her book 
Salvador, and by Staff Editor Walter Cle- 
mons and Los Angeles Times Music Critic 
Martin Bernheimer of Wagnerian opera 
productions for film and television. 


FS. issues are often erratic; the new 
Vanity Fair is eccentric. It has not 
found its personality. A profusion of thick 
dividing lines and varying column widths 
fight to keep a reader’s attention from 
straying to the words. The writing often re- 
flects a lack of firm editing. Short reviews 
offer mostly glib opinion with scant analy- 
sis; the writers, moreover, apparently be- 
lieve that if one metaphor per sentence is 
good, several are better, even if contradic- 
tory. A rambling rumination on “an 
American loss of nerve” by former New 
York Times Critic John Leonard has, apt- 
ly, a running leitmotiv of Japanese fog. In 
other articles, the language is occasionally 
odd, opaque, even incorrect. 

Editor in Chief Richard Locke, 41, for- 
mer deputy editor of the New York Times 
Book Review, and his 30-member staff 
have shown good taste in selecting writers 
and artists. But the first issue of Vanity 
Fair does not seem to have a point of view, 
which may leave readers puzzled as to 
what the April issue will offer. Part of the 
problem is that the inaugural is stacked up 
against some of the best of a vaunted par- 
ent. The liveliest bit of journalism in the 
new magazine is a portrayal of Malibu 
Beach by James M. Cain. It was first pub- 
lished—in Vanity Fair—in 1933. tt] 


















































Guide Under Fire 


CBS attacks an attacker 





V Guide, the nation’s largest weekly 

(circ. 17.5 million), has long been 
known as something of a cheerleader for 
the industry it covers. For the past few 
years, however, TV Guide's editors have 
been trying to introduce a brand of muck- 
raking to their pages. Last May the maga- 
zine exposed what CBS News later ac- 
knowledged were journalistic violations in 
a network documentary, aired in January 
1982, that assailed the Viet Nam War con- 
duct of General William Westmoreland. 
Last week, however, TV Guide found itself 
fending off charges of inaccuracy and un- 
fairness, made by CBS, among others, 
against an article in its Jan. 22 issue. 

In a survey titled “Rating TV’s Inves- 
tigative Reporters,” Staff Writer Mark 
Ribowsky, 32, asserted that 60 Minutes 
co-workers of CBS News Correspondent 
Ed Bradley regard him as “shallow” and 
“impossible”; Ribowsky also accused 
Bradley of “logging few hours on loca- 
tion” and “demanding a writer’s credit for 
superficial script editing.” Bradley denied 
the charges, and specifically claimed that 
he spent nearly half of last year out of 
New York City reporting stories. Said 
Bradley to TIME: “It was a bunch of lies.” 
The purported criticisms from colleagues, 
all made in unattributed quotes, were con- 
tradicted in separate letters to TV Guide 
by: Executive Producer Don Hewitt and 
Correspondents Harry Reasoner, Morley 
Safer and Mike Wallace; David Burke, a 
former 60 Minutes producer now working 
for rival NBC; and 16 staffers at 60 Min- 
utes, who said that Ribowsky did not in- 
terview any of them. 

CBS was not alone in 
complaining. ABC Senior 
Producer Richard Kap- 
lan contended that Ri- 
bowsky had misattribut- 
ed to Kaplan some dis- 
paraging remarks about 
ABC Correspondent Bet- 
tina Gregory; TV Guide 
admitted, in a footnote 
to Kaplan’s letter pub- 
lished two issues later, 
that he was right. None- 
theless, insists TV Guide 
National Editor David Sendler, “We 
stand by our story.” The magazine did 
not, however, stand by Ribowsky; 
he was dismissed. Explained Sendler: 
“There were internal problems with his 
journalism.” Ribowsky blames TV Guide 
researchers for the misattribution, and 
insists that the reporting about Bradley 
was accurate. Says Ribowsky: “They 
hired me to put a tougher edge on their 
stories, and when I did it they cut the 
limb off.” a 
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Jeep brings 
excitement up 
& interest rates down. 





MEANS PER MONTH! 


Right now Jeep Corporation is helping make 11.9% lilatelared ale} 
available to qualified buyers on new Jeep vehicles.** That 
makes Jeep CJ even more affordable at only $158.87 a month. 


That's a low 11.9% on tough Jeep Pickups, spacious Cherokees 
and exciting CJs and Scramblers. 11.9% to drive monthly 
payments down on America’s most versatile 4-wheel drive lineup. 


Visit your participating Jeep Dealer and get in on the excitement 
Why drive a car when you can afford a Jeep? 


Vi Jeep Corporation 
At over 1,500 Jeep Dealers. 


Monthly payment based on 1983 Jeep CJ-7 listing for $6995, excluding options. with 20% down and 48 monthly payments 
Excludes Wagoneers. Vehicles must be factory ordered by February 28, 1983, or delivered from 
dealer inventory by March 31,1983. Dealer contribution may affect price 

















Religion 


Anglicans and the Bomb 


General Synod gives cautious approval to nuclear deterrence 


4é his debate is about the end of the 
world and about how we may best 
delay it.” So said Stuart Blanch, the Arch- 
bishop of York, last week as the Church of 
England became the latest denomination 
to struggle with the morality of nuclear 
deterrence. British clergy judged the Gen- 
eral Synod’s deliberations to be the 
church's most important debate on public 
policy since World War II. The meeting 
occurred in Church House, adjacent to 
Westminster Abbey, where Parliament 
met in 1941 after German bombers had 
damaged the House of Commons 

At the climax of the nationally tele- 
vised debate, which lasted nearly five 
hours, the bishops, priests and lay dele- 
gates to the General Synod rejected, 338 to 
100, a proposal that the church endorse 
unilateral disarmament. The alternative 
pro-deterrence motion that carried the 
day, 387 to 49, was offered by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Hugh Montefiore. 

Montefiore put the Christian’s moral 
dilemma in succinct terms: “For the de- 
terrent to be credible, we must be pre- 
pared to use it. But to use it would be cata- 
strophic and immoral. The objection is 
formidable, but not overwhelming. If it is 
effective, [the force] will deter and never 
be used. That is the justification. To be de- 
termined to use it in response to nuclear 
attack has ensured so far, and I believe 
will continue to ensure, that there is no 

| nuclear aggression.” 

While backing Britain’s nuclear arse- 
nal as a means of preventing war, the 
church delegates also decided that the 
first use of nuclear weapons could never 

| be justified, even though the threat to do 
so is part of NATO's policy to discourage a 
Soviet conventional attack. The church’s 


bate on nuclear morality. 


final statement also called for multilateral 
nuclear disarmament 

The opposing view was advanced by a 
six-member “working party” of the 
church in a report that had added to the 
growing national debate on the subject 
when it was released last October. The 
panel, led by Bishop John Baker of Salis- 
bury, called upon the government to 
abandon its nuclear arms. Reason: nucle- 
ar war is so potentially disastrous that dis- 
armament is worth even the risk 
“blackmail and defeat” by an enemy. 

In his speech to the synod, Baker at- 
tacked as a fallacy “the belief that mutual 
nuclear deterrence is a reasonably stable 
condition and likely to remain so.” On the 
contrary, he said, “the overwhelming evi- 
dence is that it is becoming less stable 
year by year, and so less plausible as a 
means of keeping the peace.” 

The most dramatic response to Baker 
was delivered by Robert Runcie, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and spiritual leader of the 
world’s 65 million Anglicans. Runcie, 
who won the Military Cross for valor as a 
lieutenant in a Scots Guards tank battal- 
ion during World War II, contended that 
unilateralism would “undermine” disar- 
mament negotiations in Geneva and have 
a “traumatic effect” on NATO, which he 
credited with establishing “the peace and 
stability of Europe” since World War II 

“I cannot accept unilateralism as the 
best expression of a Christian's prime 
moral duty to be a peacemaker,” declared 
Runcie. The delegates, who cried out 
“Hear, hear!” during the speech, went on 
to endorse his view as the Anglicans’ con- 
tribution to the deepening. worldwide de- 
Me 
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EXPECTING. Mary Steenburgen, 29. Acade- 
my Award-winning actress (Melvin and 
Howard); and her husband, Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, 39. actor (4 Clockwork Orange, 
Cat People); their second child; in July 


MARRIED. David Stockman, 36, number- | 
crunching Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and Jennifer Blei, 28, | 
IBM sales representative; both for the first 
time; in Washington, D.C. Stockman will 
not handle the family budget. he says, be- 
cause “I tend to round off numbers to the 
nearest billion dollars, and Jennifer says I 
lack sufficient attention to detail.” 


RECOVERING. Gary Coleman, 15. cheeky 
child star of television's Diffrent Strokes 


| from an abscess around the site of his 1973 


kidney transplant; in Los Angeles. The 
problem was discovered while he awaited 


| a second donated kidney; the first is fail- 
|} ing. Coleman suffers from nephritis, a con- 


genital kidney ailment, and until a year 
ago took drugs that inhibited the disease 
(and stunted his growth; he is now 4 ft 
2 in.). When he is well enough, he will try 
again for a new transplant 


DIED. William L. Cary, 72. principled, tough- 
minded chairman (1961-64) of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and pro- 
fessor of corporate and tax law at 
Columbia University; of cancer; in New 
York City. Cary spurred the then sleepy 
SEC into increasing its enforcement pow- 
ers and tightening insider trading rules 
His 1963 study of securities markets led to 
sweeping changes, including the eventual 
demise of fixed commissions 


DIED. S. (for Selwyn) Kip Farrington, 78. 
gentleman sportsman who wrote about his 
hobbies of deep-sea fishing, amateur hock- 
ey and railroading in 24 books and as Field 


| and Stream’s salt-water-fishing editor for 





35 years; in Southampton, N.Y. 


DIED. Alfred Franz Wallenstein, 84. the first 
nationally renowned U.S.-born conduc- 
tor, who raised the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic to the top ranks as its music direc- 
tor from 1943 to 1956; in New York City 
A child prodigy who played cello on the 
vaudeville circuit to help pay for his 
music studies, he conducted his Sinfon- 
ietta on the Mutual Network from 1933 
to 1945 


DIED. James Hubert (“Eubic") Blake, 100, | 
durable ragtime composer and lyricist 
(Charleston Rag and I'm Just Wild About 
Harry), just five days after his centennial, 
following a bout of pneumonia; in Brook- 
lyn. A onetime bordello pianist and a con- 
temporary of Scott Joplin, Blake electri- 
fied Broadway in 1921 with his music for 
Shuffle Along. For the next 25 years the 
modest, unassuming composer enjoyed 
steady success before sliding into semi- 
obscurity. His music was rediscovered in 


| the 60s and eventually celebrated in such 


Broadway shows as 1979's Eubie! 
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(Guess whos 


introducing a typewriter 


thats su 


uperior to 


the IBM Electronic 75? 


Everyone compares the quality of 
their electronic typewriters to the 
IBM Electronic 75. 

So do we. 

Our new typewriter can store 15,500 
characters of memory. And it has all 
these automatic fe: underscoring, 
number alignment, column layout, line 
centering, margin and tab storage, carrier 
return, plus full-line error correction 
and a snap-in, snap-out ribbon cassette. 

Just like the IBM Electronic 75. 

But. This new typewriter also has auto- 
matic right margin justification. Triple 
pitch with proportional spacing for a 
“printed” look. A memory control panel 


Call an res 1800 631-5582 Ext. 
Or write to IBM, 7AG 522 


that clearly indicates which key does 
what. A new electronic keyboard with 
fewer moving parts for improved reliabil- 
ity. A query key that makes it easier to 
find the last area of memory being used. 
And, you'll be pleased to hear, it’s de- 
signed for quieter sound. 

In all, this new typewriter has ten 
easy-to-use features you won't find on the 
IBM Electronic 

Who could make a typewriter this 
advanced? 

Who has that kind of expertise? 

What new typewriter could this pos- 
sibly be? 

Give up? 


Why the IBM Electronic 85, what el 
We'd be glad to give you more infor- 
mation about the IBM Electronic 85. And 
the new IBM Electronic 65 that offers al- 

most every thing the Electronic 85 has 
(with about 7,400 characters of memory). 
Plus, it can be upgraded to an Electronic 
85 right in your office. Just visit your 
local IBM Product Center.Call your 

IBM representative or call IBM Direct 

at the toll-free number listed belou 

and be sure to ask about our discount 
programs. == 


3. In Hawaii/ Alaska 1800 526-2484 Ext. 3 


2. Dept. OKS, 400 Parson's Pond Drive, Franklin Lakes, New Pei y O74TT. 
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Education 


Choosing Up Sides at Auburn 





The debate sharpens over President Funderburk’s policies 


“Ww: have an all-out family feud 
here, and in a family feud there 
are no winners,” says William Godwin, 
student-body president. “The loser will be 
Auburn University.” 

The bitter feud that has split one of 
the South’s best-known institutions of 
higher learning swirls around President 
Hanly Funderburk, 51, who took office in 
April 1980. Funderburk’s policies have 
sapped morale, antagonized many mem- 
bers of the faculty and administrative 
staff, raised the specter of political control 


a 
— 


| 


school’s resources on agriculture and en- 
gineering at the expense of the liberal arts 
and sciences. Auburn has placed strong 


| emphasis on instruction in agriculture 
| and engineering since 1872, when it be- 
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came a land-grant college. Over the years, 
though, its mission broadened. Today, 
Auburn is a comprehensive university, 
with 23,000 students, that offers doctoral 
programs in 40 disciplines. 

The fight centering on Funderburk is 
not so much over what he has done as it is 
over what his opponents on the faculty 
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Funderburk meeting the press after a board of trustees meeting last month 





and brought into question the mission of 
| the 127-year-old institution in the Ala- 

bama town that bears its name, Three 
vice presidents have resigned in protest, 
and the faculty has twice passed no-confi- 
dence votes against the president, the last 
by a 3-to-1 margin. In November, Fun- 
derburk refused the faculty's request that 
he step down. Matters worsened last week 
with the resignation of Wayne Flynt as 
chairman of the history department. 
Three days earlier, Gerald Johnson had 
quit as head of the political-science pro- 
gram. Said he: “I know that I could not in 
good conscience and integrity tell a young 
faculty member that Auburn is the place 
for you in your professional future.” 

At the heart of the dispute is a struggle 
between academics and politicians over 
the direction and emphasis of education 
at Auburn. The majority of the faculty is 
convinced that Funderburk, with the 
backing of most of the school’s board of 
trustees and the support of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau, intends to concentrate the 








A struggle between academics and poli ticians over the university's direction. 


fear he and the board may do in the fu- 
ture. Funderburk’s critics see ominous 
portents in the fact that he has created a 
vice presidency for agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and veterinary medicine. Taylor 
Littleton, a professor of English who re- 
signed last year as the vice president for 
academic affairs, feels that the president 
has a “narrow, provincial” view of the 
university’s role. 

Raised in rural Pickens County, Fun- 
derburk earned a master’s degree in bot- 
any from Auburn and a doctorate in plant 
physiology at Louisiana State University. 
He had taught at Auburn since 1961, and 
in 1968 was named head of the school’s 
branch in Montgomery. Faced with a 
budget crisis when he became president 
three years ago, Funderburk promptly in- 


furiated many faculty members by tight- | 


ening accounting procedures in the li- 
brary, forcing the cancellation 
of one-third of its periodical subscriptions. 
When the faculty protested the reduction, 
charges History Professor Donathan Ol- 
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| and keeping as many people as I could,” 


| under Funderburk, no one on the teach- | 


| forts to strengthen the agriculture and en- 





| Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/Auburn 





liff: “We got the response that the library | 
is no more, in terms of priorities, than 
buildings and grounds.” Another sore 
point: a Funderburk aide suggested that 
faculty members granting interviews to 
the press report the “nature of such con- 
versations” to the director of university 
relations. To most of the faculty, that 
sounded like censorship. Funderburk’s 
problems have also been complicated by 
his style of working with a small group of 
loyalists and his exhortatory manner. 
Funderburk, who maintains that he 
has no plans to cut back the liberal arts, 
argues that the budget crunch forced 
economies in all areas and that the library 
bore its fair share. He has since secured 
$300,000 in additional funding for the li- 
brary. “I shifted the emphasis to salaries 


he says of his general philosophy. Indeed, | 


ing staff has been laid off because of a lack 
of money. Funderburk claims that his ef- 


gineering programs are simply a response 
to growing interest in those fields. 

Funderburk’s aggressive approach is 
defended by some members of his cadre of 
supporters on the faculty. Declares Sociol- 
ogist Arthur Wilke: “I have found him 
receptive and capable of distinguishing is- 
sues from personalities.’ Says Funder- 
burk of the criticism of his style: “You 
don’t make people happy trying to solve 
the kinds of problems we face. But strong 
leadership was what was needed, and that 
is what we tried to provide.” 


ast month the university’s board of 

trustees tried to still the uproar over 
Funderburk by putting him in charge of a 
new administrative organization for the 
university's two branches, but placing 
day-to-day operations at the Auburn cam- 
pus into the hands ofa chancellor. That of- 
ficial, however, will report to Funderburk. 
The solution has only reinforced the facul- 
ty’s fears. Its main proponent was R.C. 
(“Red”) Bamberg, 71, vice chairman of 
the board and a major figure in rural Dem- 
ocratic politics and the Alabama Farm 
Bureau. Bamberg, who has served on the 
board since 1956, was nominated last 
month by Governor George Wallace to a 
new twelve-year term. Wallace, who is re- | 
garded by the faculty as being pro-Funder- 
burk, also failed to renominate Lawyer 
Robert Harris for another term as trustee, 
Harris has been opposed to retaining Fun- 
derburk as university president. 

While the furor grew last week, the 
student newspaper the Plainsman pro- 
posed its solution to the crisis: “No more 
long-winded analyses on the controversy. 
Dr. Funderburk, for the good of Auburn 
University, please resign.” But President 
Funderburk, saying he is indeed acting 
for the good of the university, insists that 
he will stay. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


VANTAGE. 
THE TASTE OF SUCCESS. 


Great laste 
with Low Tar. 
That’s Success! 








THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 





For 1983, Chrysler re-introduces an American Classic: 
The Town & Country Convertible. 


LeBaron Coupe is equipped with 
these standard luxury features 


Power front disc brakes « 

Power rack-and-pinion steering ¢ 
5-speed manual transmission 

2.2 liter engine « 

Low-back bucket seats with console « 
New instrument panel message center « 
ir lele(-leMr-laler UM da) mcele) ae 

Halogen headlamps « 
Maintenance-free battery « 

ii [Ta dcolall@mel(elie-|Malele ay 

Luxury steering wheel « 

Deluxe wheel covers « 

20 oz. cut pile carpeting « 

Dual manual mirrors « 

Warning chimes « 

Crystalline pentastar hood ornament « 
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Mark Cross 


Package with leather interior, optional 
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They are like no other cars in America, Europe or Japan. And Chrysler has 
the confidence to back each car with a 5 year or 50.000 mile protection plan. 


Chrysler brings back the romance of the past with 
the luxury and technology of the present: the Town & 
Country Convertible. It’s like no other car on the road 
with classic “woody” styling, a Mark Cross leather inte 
rior, power top and advanced electronic instrumentation 

Each LeBaron is a uniquestatement of luxury. There's 
personal luxury in the coupe. The luxury of six passenger 
room in the sedan. Functional luxury with the Town & 
Country wagon. And the ultimate luxury in a choice of 
unique convertibles 

And every LeBaron is pure driving luxury. With 
front-wheel drive and power steering, you enjoy remark- 
Flo) (-Maolalece)M-lareM- Mitiereltalcer-lemalvieleliare Male. 


A Quality Assurance Program assures quality so 
exceptional that Chrysler has the confidence to protect 
LeBaron’s engine, power train and its entire outer body 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 miles? See your 
dealer for details 

Now the LeBaron Series includes 
an American classic, the “woody” con- 
vertible. The newest way to enjoy high 
mileage, room, luxury Flalem =) (a-) 0) ¢(e)ar-]) 
protection. All at a surprising price 
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We VE RE-ENGINEERED THE AMERICAN Luxury CAR 


THt New CHrysi er CORPORA 


ION QUALITY ENGINEERED To Be THE Best 





You belong where 
the Beefeater is. 
| 





BEEFEATER’GIN. The Crown Jewel of England” 
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Cashing in on weak currency: tourists take the 


Mexico’s Peso Paradise 


measure of the ruins at Tulum 





fler waking up in a clean, comfort- 

able, $7-a-night hotel room in Mexico 
City, the young couple from Kansas City 
ate a four-course breakfast that cost them 
70¢ each and then took a I¢ bus ride 
downtown for a morning of sightseeing. 
Bob and Rhonda Sparks spent $2 for a 
spicy three-course lunch near the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes and realized that “the 
amount of money we brought down here 
for two weeks could last half a year.” At 
the delightful little Hotel Montejo in 
Mérida, Ted Mills and Jill Heizman of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., paid only $5.50 a night, 
about the average price they encountered 
during a month-long tour of Yucatan. 
Such bargains are all the more remark- 
able considering that this is the peak of 
the Mexican tourist season. 

Exhilarated vacationers can be spot- 
ted from the Mayan ruins of Tulum to the 
bikini-bright beaches of Puerto Vallarta. 
Since Dec. 20, when devaluation of the 
nation’s currency more than dou- 
bled the purchasing power of the 
dollar, from 70 to 150 pesos per $1, 
Mexico has become what one tour- 
ist industry executive calls “the 
travel bargain of the century.” Says 
Bronnie Kupris, president of Man- 
hattan’s Asti Mexico Tours: “Our 
volume is up 400% over last year.” 
New York-based Alexander Char- 
ters sold 2,100 airline seats to Mexi- 
co from January to Easter last year; 
so far this year, halfway through 
that period, the company has sold 
almost 6,000 seats. 

Package tours, as always, are 
the best buys. American Express 
has been offering seven-night stays 
in economy-class hotels in Acapul- 
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Devaluation brings vacations that cost less than staying home 


co or Cancun for $99, not including air- 
fare. Mexico Travel Advisers (M.T.A.), 
the largest U.S. wholesaler of package 
tours to Mexico, can fly the vacationer 
from Los Angeles or San Diego to Ma- 
zatlan and back, put him up at a good ho- 
tel for a week and include sightseeing and 
airport transportation for $236. Los An- 
geles residents can get away even more 
cheaply by driving to Tijuana (about 24 
hours) and flying on to their holiday 
destinations from there; a one-way coach 
ticket from Los Angeles to Acapulco, for 
example, costs $242, while the Tijuana- 
Acapulco flight costs only $94. 

Among the greatest bargains are res- 
taurant meals. Marisqueria del Perro An- 
daluz, an outdoor café in Mexico City’s 
chic Zona Rosa, charges $8 a person for a 
three-course dinner. Maine lobster flown 
into Mexico costs around $6, less than in 
Maine. At a Burger Boy outlet, tourists 


hungry for the discomforts of home can | 
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get a double hamburger, French fries and 
a Coke for less than $1. 

High-quality Mexican leather goods 
are a particularly choice buy: handmade 
boots for $20, handbags from $15 up. Ex- 
quisite native handcrafts cost so little that 
five Continental Airline stewardesses 
flew to Mexico City this month just to 
shop for items like black Oaxaca pottery 
vases for 23¢ each. Olinola lacquer boxes, 
with their distinctive red-and-black ani- 
mal designs, sell for as little as $2.50; de- 
signer clothes and auto rentals can also be 
very cheap. A cab ride across downtown 
Mexico City costs $1. 

Boom-time vacations may not be all 
tequila and roses. At the beach resorts, 
where most American tourists are head- 
ed, hotels are chronically overbooked; 
even at the best places, visitors may 
find on arrival that there is no record 
of their reservations. Mexico’s internal 
airlines are jampacked and erratic, 
and there can be a wait of several days for 
a rental car. 

An even less attractive aspect of the 
bonanza is the double-rate system prac- 
ticed by some hotels: one rate (low) for 
Mexicans and another (high) for foreign- 
ers. For example, the Holiday Inn in Ix- 
tapa last week was officially charging $60 
a night for all guests, but a Spanish-speak- 
ing TIME correspondent was twice quoted 
the much lower figure of $37.50. The gov- 
ernment is trying to police the industry. A 
senior official promised, “The Secretariat 
of Tourism is now very clearly insisting to 
hoteliers and all tourism-related services 
that prices be quoted in pesos and then 
converted to the equivalent in dollars at to- 
day’s rate. If you just come and pay in dol- 
lars at whatever rate they give you, you 
will be saving money. That’s the message.” 


hile North Americans scramble to 

take advantage of the devalued 
peso, some segments of the U.S. economy 
are suffering. Colorado ski resorts and 
Beverly Hills boutiques are missing big 
spenders from Mexico, whose style has 
been crimped by the stringent curbs 
placed by the Mexican government on 
foreign financial dealings. In Vail, 
Colo., for example, where Mexi- 
cans own as much as 10% of the 
real estate, their inability to ex- 
change pesos for dollars has re- 
duced the market for expensive 
condominiums. In La Jolla, Calif., 
there has been a rash of defaults by 
Mexicans who can no longer meet 
their mortgage payments. The 
South Texas real estate market, 
once a favorite with Mexican inves- 
tors, has been particularly hard hit. 
Construction of an office tower in 
San Antonio has been stalled, and 
investments in the South Padre Is- 
sland resort have been reduced to a 
2 trickle. — By Michael Demarest. Re- 
[> ported by David Hessekiel/Mexico City 
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Music 





Post-Punk Apocalypse 





In United States, Laurie Anderson creates an art for the 80s 


“] met this guy,” Laurie Anderson is 
saying, in a flat but mellifluous Midwest- 
ern voice, suggesting unexpected hospital- 
ity amid cold, wide-open spaces. “And he 
looked,”’ she continues, “like he might 
have been a hat-check clerk at an ice 
rink.” She is onstage, a post-punk dream 
clad in black satin, electric-pink socks 
the only splash of color. “Which, 
in fact, he turned out to be.”” Her 
hair is short, spiky, capping a 
high-cheekboned, all-American 
visage. An organ chord swells in 
the background. “And I said, ‘Oh 
boy. Right again. Let x equal 
x." Behind her, a small rock 
band plays softly. “It’s a sky-blue 
sky,” she says. “Satellites are out 
tonight. Let x equal x.” 


he images are familiar yet 

disturbing, snapshots from a 
country of the mind. Welcome to 
Laurie Anderson’s United States, 
Parts I-IV, given its full-length 
premiere last week at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. Part nar- 
rative epic, part rock opera, part 
home movie, United States is a 
sharp-eyed, sharp-tongued, apho- 
ristic examination of 20th century 
life in 78 segments, lasting six 
hours and taking two evenings to 
perform. Wagnerian in its scope, 
Carrollian in its absurdist wit, 
Carsonian in its deadpan, stand- 
up-comic timing, Anderson's 


| 


“I came home today, and I opened the 
door with my bare hands. And I said, ‘Hey, 
who tore up all my wallpaper samples? 
Who ate all the grapes? The ones I was sav- 


aphor for physical risk (she was in a plane 
crash once), weightlessness and enforced 
camaraderie; dogs become a symbol of na- 
ture in harmonious, trusting alliance with 


| humanity; the telephone is used both as an 
| instrument of impersonal communication 


ing.’ And this guy was sitting there, and I | 


said, ‘Hey, pal! What's going on here?’ And 
he had this smile, and when he smiled he 
had these big white teeth like luxury hotels 


Tom 





work is the biggest, most ambi- 
tious and most successful example 


as performance art. 

“IT think of the work I do as a kind 
of opera,” says the petite, fine-boned 
Anderson, 35, and in a sense it is. With 
its roots in movements as disparate as 
Dada and the '60s happenings, perfor- 
mance art may be described as the 20th 
century equivalent of 16th century Flor- 
entine opera, an attempt to fuse many 
diverse art forms into a new, coherent 
whole. In her loft in lower Manhattan, 
Anderson, the object of a cult following 
since the mid-’70s, has been working on 
United States for four years. O Super- 
man, a song included on her first com- 
mercial album, Big Science, has sold 
nearly 800,000 copies worldwide, and 
went to No. 2 on the British pop 
charts in 1981. With United States, 
which tours Europe beginning this 
week, she may enter the cultural main- 
stream. In its quirky combination of 
wry humor and looming menace, An- 
derson’s is an authentic voice of Ameri- 

ca in the '80s. 
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to date of the avant-garde hybrid known | 





on the Florida coastline. And when he 
closed his mouth it looked like a big scar. 
And | said to myself, ‘Holy smokes—looks 
like some kind of guest-host relationship 
to me. 


Raised in Glen Ellyn, Lll., a Chicago 
suburb, Anderson first studied the violin 
but decided to major in art history at Bar- 
nard College in New York City. Influ- 
enced by minimalists like Sol LeWitt, she 
tried her hand at sculpture. In the 70s, 
Manhattan galleries also featured musi- 
cians like Minimalist Composer Philip 
Glass, and Anderson gradually drifted 
into performance art. In one early con- 
ceptualist effort, she stood playing the vio- 
lin while wearing ice skates implanted in 
a block of ice; when the ice melted, the 
piece was over. 

United States, however, is much more 
than a vanishing block of ice. Anderson’s 
theme is nothing less than the dehumaniz- 
ing crackup of modern society, and she 
treats it with an elaborate structure of 


symbols and images. Airplanes are a met- - Nancy Newman/New York 









The artist at work: black satin, spiky hair and a talking violin 
“It’s a sky-blue sky. Satellites are out tonight. Let x equal x.” 





and the conveyor of whispered intimacies. 


Although there is no story line, Anderson 
strings her ideas together with deft, homey 
wordplay in a series of vignettes whose 
precise meaning may be ambiguous but 
whose effect is not. “The genius of Ameri- 
can English is inflection,” she explains. 
“I place phrases in different spots so they 
pavacus Can resonate differently and leave 
lots of room for people to make 
connections.” 


“She said: ‘It takes. It takes 
one. It takes one to. It takes one to 
know one.’ He said: ‘Isn't it just 
like a woman?’ She said: ‘She said 
it. She said it to no. She said it tono 
one. Isn't it. Isn't it just? Isn't it just 
like a woman? Your eyes. It’s a 
day's work to look into them.’ ” 


If Anderson's targets are 
largely conventional—the de- 
spoiling of the environment, the 
horrors of war—her methods are 
not. A voice-activated synthesizer 
called a Vocoder allows her to 
speak and sing in chords. Her vio- 
lin bow has prerecorded tape 
where the hairs should be, and is 
drawn across a tape playback 
head on the instrument’s bridge, 
enabling the violin to “speak.” 
Her back-up band includes saxo- 
phones, amplified drums and syn- 
thesizer, even a jazz bagpiper. 
Films and slides are projected 
onto a giant screen, to reinforce 








and complement the sense of the 
words. It could all easily degenerate into a 
kitchen-sink philosophy; it is a tribute to 
Anderson’s artistry that it does not. 
With United States finally complete, 
Anderson will next turn her critical eye to 
another technological icon, television. 
“People don’t know what to do with TV,” 
she says. “It’s used as a way to relax and 
be entertained, but I think Americans are 
insulted by the level of their TV.” Charac- 
teristically, Anderson is equally leery of 
the cultural upholstery on British televi- 
sion (“It’s creepy and dangerous”). But 
before she can begin work on her new 
opus, she will have to buy a television set, 
something she has so far resisted. “When 
I'm in front of a TV,” says the multimedia 
artist par excellence, “I can’t stop watch- 
ing it. Anything with that much power is 
amazing to me.” 


“Big Science. Hallelujah. Big Science. 
Yodellayheehoo. Hey, Professor! Could 
you turn out the lights? Let's roll the 
film.” —By Michael Walsh. Reported by 
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Old ballplayers don’t just 
fade away, they can do Pana- 
sonic or Mr. Coffee ads. Or 
they can sign on as good-will 
personalities for Atlantic City 
casinos. Willie Mays, 51, kicked 
off the practice three years ago, 
when he was drafted for cus- 
tomer relations duties by Bal- 
ly’s Park Place Casino Hotel 
Last week former Yankee 
Great Mickey Mantle, 51, still a 
part-time batting coach with 
the team, announced that he 
too was heading for the Board- 
walk, to join the Claridge Ho- 
tel and Casino, at a reported 
$100,000 annually. Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, 56, 
swiftly and expectably stepped 
in to inform Mantle that he, 
like Mays, would have to sever 
his Yankee ties because of his 
new affiliation with legalized 
gambling. The onetime home- 
run king, who will be required 
to do little more than play in 
half a dozen golf tournaments 
a year with some of the casi- 
no’s high rollers, accepted the 
news graciously. “I would nev- 
er do anything to embarrass 
baseball,” said Mantle. “But 
I’ve been out of the game for 
14 years, and nobody’s been 
knocking at my door 


The offspring of the Soviet 
hierarchy, like their Western 
counterparts, are not immune 
to public scrutiny. A case in 
point is Soviet Leader Yuri An- 
dropov'’s son. Until his father 
was elevated to his new promi- 
nence, igor Andropov, 37, toiled 
away at political research in 
blissful obscurity. Tall, bespec- 
tacled and slightly stooped like 
his father, the younger Andro- 





Andropov at the European Security Conference in Madrid 
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Mantle holding the symbol of an old love before the edifice of a new income 


pov has been in Madrid since 
November as the fifth-ranking 
Soviet delegate to the Europe- 
an Security Conference. No 
mere beneficiary of nepotism, 
he has followed a career path 
similar to that of many suc- 
cessful Soviet diplomats. After 
studying at Moscow’s presti- 
gious State Institute for Inter- 
national Relations and at the 
Institute of U.S.A. and Canada 
Studies, he was reportedly 
posted to Budapest, where his 
father had been Ambassador 
during the Hungarian uprising 
in 1956. Igor has hardly culti- 
vated the press, but at the con- 
ference last week, photogra- 
phers breached his relative 
anonymity. Apparently he is 
easily recognizable. One diplo- 
mat who met him at the US 
Ambassador's residence in 


Moscow reports, “The minute 
I saw him come in, I knew it 
was him. He’s the spitting im- 
age of his father.” A regular 
chip out of the old Soviet bloc 





Reagan and Newsweek's Graham 


To celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of Newsweek, Wash- 
ington Post Co. Chairman 
Katharine Graham hired not one 
hall but three of New York 
City’s biggest. While most of 
the magazine’s staffers cele- 
brated at the Sheraton Centre 
hotel a few blocks away, a 


| stream of stretch limos depos- 


ited celebrities at Lincoln Cen- 
ter for a biflorate black-tie din- 
ner party at the New York 
State Theater and Avery Fish- 
er Hall. Hostess Graham re- 
portedly busied herself with 
the tiniest of details, right 
down to the seating arrange- 


ments. For First Lady Nancy 


| Reagan’s dinner companions, 


she chose Henry Kissinger and 
Lawyer Edward Bennett Wil 
liams. Flanking former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter were Gra- 
ham herself and Margaret 
Truman Daniel. Rosalynn Carter 
dined with former Democrati 
Party Boss Robert Strauss and 
Richard Simmons, Washington 
Post Co. president. Some 2,400 
other place cards included no- 
tables from television (Tom 
Brokaw, Walter Cronkite), busi 
ness (Laurance Rockefeller, Lee 
lacocca) and show business 
(Steven Spielberg, Diana Ross). 
Two hours of after-dinner cer- 
emonies went from Graham's 
opening remarks to a closing 
“My Turn” salute by Time 
Inc. Editor in Chief Henry Grun- 
wald, who observed that TIME 
and Newsweek have been “in- 
evitably linked as a fated pair, 
like Macy’s and Gimbels, 
Coke and Pepsi, Hertz and 
Avis.” Former Newsweek Edi- 
tor in Chief Osborn Elliott re- 
called the day in 1961 when 
Philip Graham bought the maga- 
zine from Vincent Astor’s cs- 
tate. “All he had was a person- 
al check,” reported Elliott 
“He said later he had never 
written a check for that 
amount of money and didn’t 
know if he should put zero zero 
cents after the 2 million” for 
the down payment. Specula- 
tion was that Mrs. Graham 
spent that much again to say 
Happy Birthday, Newsweek 

— By E. Graydon Carter 
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___ Show Business 


Cuddly Dudley, the Wee Wonder | 





Hollywood embraces a most unlikely romantic lead 


hen he was six or seven and 

spending many of his days 

in British hospitals, a nurse gave 

Dudley Moore a good-night kiss. 

Her name was Pat, and 40 years 

later he can still feel the imprint of 

| her lips on his cheek. He describes 
it in Proustian terms. “I almost 
spin when I think of it,” he says. 
“She was truly an angel of mercy, 
and that kiss was probably the 
first taste of real, unqualified, un- 
complicated affection I had ever 
had. In many ways my entire life 
is based on recapturing that single 
moment of affection.” 

These days that quest is closer 
to its goal than it ever was before. 
Moore, 47, has become America’s 
newest, and least likely, romantic 
hero. At 5 ft. 2% in., he looks up at 
all of his leading ladies. He is nei- 
ther handsome nor intriguingly 
ugly, just nice looking, like mil- 
lions of men in the paying public. 
But American audiences are now 
discovering what the British knew 
two decades ago. “He was known 
as Cuddly Dudley then,” says Hu- 
morist Peter Cook, who collabo- 
rated with Moore through much 
of his career. “Whether women 
wanted to mother him or smother 
him, I don’t know.” 

In “/0,"" Moore's first mega- 
success in film, Bo Derek did a little of 
both, accompanied by the hard-breathing 
beat of Ravel’s Boléro. In Arthur, an even 
bigger hit, duties were shared by Liza Min- 


nelli and John Gielgud, who played his 


long-suffering valet. There have been a 
couple of flops along the way, notably the 
ghoulish Six Weeks, whose bad reviews 
have left the star angry and bewildered. 
In Lovesick, which opens on Feb. 18, 
Moore is a middle-aged Manhattan psy- 
chiatrist who falls in love with a nubile 
patient and finds happiness under the 
ironic eyes of Sigmund Freud’s fantasy- 
ghost (Alec Guinness). The film was writ- 
ten and directed by Marshall Brickman, 
who collaborated with Woody Allen on 
the screenplays of Sleeper, Annie Hall 
and Manhattan, and it has many of the 
funny, arch touches of Allen's best pic- 
tures. The early scenes, particularly, in 
which a motley group of patients pass 
through Moore’s office, are hilarious, 
knowing satire at its best. But the script 
ravels, wandering into contrivance and 
predictability. Moore gives a_ subtle, 
warm, finely tuned performance, howev- 
er, and Elizabeth McGovern, 21, who had 
attention-grabbing parts in Ordinary Peo- 


ple and Ragtime, shows enormous prom- 
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Picking out a movie score: Moore at his beach-house piano 
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dy, based on Bernard Slade’s Broadway | 


play, which will be released in October, 
and he is now working on Unfaithfully | 
Yours, a remake of the Preston Sturges 
comedy, in which he portrays a famous 
asoy CONductor, convinced that his 
wa beautiful young wife (Nastassia 
Kinski) is having an affair behind | 
his back. Five years ago, Moore | 
was a well-known British comic 
who had a small American public; 
today he is one of Hollywood's top 
box-office draws, cuddling to his 
own bosom a salary of $24 mil- | 
lion for his latest picture. 

To Lovesick Moore brought 
many touches from his own expe- 
rience: he spent 17 years in the of- 
fice of one shrink or another, try- 
ing to come to terms with a 
childhood that was more than un- 
happy. His father was a railway 
electrician, his mother was a 
shorthand typist, and he grew up 
in a poor, row-house neighbor- 
hood in the London suburb of 
Dagenham. But poverty was not 
the problem: it was a clubfoot and 
a skinny, slightly shorter left leg, 
which sent him in and out of hos- 
pitals from the age of two weeks 
on. “Psychologically it was made | 
harrowing by the fact that my 
parents felt guilty about it,” he 
says. “That made me feel as if I 
had done something wrong. Years 
later my mother quite honestly 
said to me, ‘I wanted to kill you 
when you were born, because I 





ise as the patient who sets off his mid-life 
crisis. She has an unusual beauty, with 
dark hair and blue eyes as bright as head- 
lights and a sandy voice reminiscent of 
Jean Arthur's. The two of them form an 
odd combination, but it works. 

Moore has finished Romantic Come- 


Just nice looking, like millions of men in the paying public. 





felt so angry at myself and so ter- 
rible about the pain I knew you 
were going to have.’ I’m not grim, but I’m 
still basically cringing from the defect. I 
remember kids sniggering and smirk- 
ing—they called me Hopalong—and it 
has only been in recent years that I’ve 
pulled myself out of a certain anesthesia.” 


nly later, as he grew, or failed to grow, 
did Moore realize that he had another 
problem. “I felt very humiliated about my 
height when I was a child. Then, when I 


»| became interested in what can only be de- 
| scribed as the opposite sex, I felt that being 


small was a disadvantage. I felt unworthy 
of anything, a little runt with a twisted | 
foot.” His was not a loving home, and his 
parents, both of whom were also 5 ft. 2 in., 
seemed to have two basic emotions, fear 
and anxiety. “They huddled together for 
some sort of comfort,” he says. “I don’t 
know that either of them could express 
love very well, to each other or to us.” 

In his early teens Moore learned how 
to win affection, and the lesson has domi- 
nated his life: people like to laugh, and 
they love those who can make them do so. 
Having discovered that vintage truth, he 
became the class clown. Says he: “I think 
it’s every comedian’s story.” He was de- 
veloping another crowd-pleasing talent as 
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| well; he was a fine pianist who concocted 
| melodies easily. He vaulted over the class 
barrier by winning a scholarship in music 
to Oxford; by the time he left with two 
degrees in 1958, he was an accomplished 
Garner-style jazzman and the prolific 
composer of tunes for local skits and 
cabarets. “Dudley has always had a pro- 
miscuous talent as a musician,” says his 


old friend Jonathan Miller. “He secretes | 


music like sweat.” 
Moore became famous in 1961 when 


he teamed with three other Oxbridge | 


grads—Cook, Miller and Alan Bennett— 


Moore’s most brilliant contributions were 


Hess playing the “Moonlight” Sonata and 
ina hilarious, dizzy bit about a pianist who 
is unable to conclude a coda to a florid 
piece. The show played for four years 
to packed houses, first in London, then 
in New York. When it ended, Moore and 
Cook went on to do a television series and 


zany version of the Faust legend. Their 
style was blithe, bizarre humor that turned 
logic upside down. In Bedazzled, for 
instance, they invented an order of leaping 
nuns who would jump on trampolines to 
get closer to God. In their 
knockabout revue Good 
Evening, which ran almost 
continuously for five years, 
they constructed an imagi- 
nary restaurant buried deep 
| in the Yorkshire moors. It 
was called the Frog and the 
| Peach, and there were only 
two entrées on the menu: 
Frog @ la péche and Péche a 
la frog. 

Cook, who calls Moore 
“the Wee Wonder” and “the 
Megamidget,” probably be- 
came as close to Moore as 
anyone ever has, but their 
relationship was sometimes 
stormy. “We always got 
along well together when we 
were alone,” says Moore, 
“but sometimes when other 
people were around, there 
was a competition. One of us 
was always trying to get the better of the 
other and, in public, we each adopted a su- 
perior attitude. He was bored by my desire 
to please, and I scorned his relentless and 
perverse cynicism.” 

In 1977 they split up. Cook worked in 
London while Moore tried his luck in 
Hollywood. The following year he co- 
starred with Chevy Chase and Goldie 
Hawn as a sex-crazed swinger in the mov- 
ie Foul Play. Since then he has never been 
idle, and rarely lonely. 

Moore's height, or lack of it, has not 
hampered his relations with, in his words, 
| what can only be described as the oppo- 
| site sex. He is, in two words, girl crazy. He 
enjoys sex immensely and, given an op- 
portunity, talks about it endlessly, with in- 
nocent self-absorption, as if he were de- 
scribing the movements of the stars and 
planets. In a recent Playboy interview, al- 
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in the satirical review Beyond the Fringe. | 


at the keyboard, in a lampoon of Myra | 


five movies, including Bedazzled, their | 














Snuggling the serene Bo Derek in “10” 


Wide-eyed with Minnelli in 
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Arthur, above, and shaded by McGovern in Lovesick 
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most the entire conversation is devoted to 
that one subject, and he recounts his love 
life, graphically and all too vividly, with- 
Out inhibitions or constraints. “I have 
been talking about those things for years,” 
he notes. “It’s just that nobody likes to 
print them usually.” 

Moore has been married twice, to 
British Actress Suzy Kendall and to 
American Actress Tuesday Weld, with 
whom he has a son, Patrick, 6. Now di- 
vorced and living alone in Marina del Rey 
in Los Angeles County, he spends most of 
his time with Singer Susan Anton, 32, who 
is blond, toothy and very, very tall (5 ft. 11 
in.). “Susan and I have been thrown to- 
gether in the night for the past three 
years,” he says, “and our relationship has 
been lingering on very pleasantly. | am 
relatively monogamous, but I don’t be- 
lieve in monogamy unless it happens to 
fall on one like a Russian satellite out of 
the sky. I don’t want to be married again. 
It makes me feel that I have joined a club 
I don’t want to be in.” 

Despite the money pouring down on 
him, Moore lives modestly by Hollywood 
standards. His airy beach house, which 


was once owned by Rudy Vallee, is com- | 


| fortable but not luxurious. A Yamaha 


point of the living room, 
and an electronic piano 
adorns his bedroom. “Hav- 
ing a piano near by is an 
ever present box of delights 
in which I can always dip 
my hand,” he says. He plays 
classical music for Anton, 
works out scores for movies, 
at the moment the love mo- 
tif for Unfaithfully Yours. 
He pairs off easily with his 
friend Jazz Singer Cleo 
Laine, whether in a birth- 
day serenade for Susan or 
on last summer’s irresistible 
old-favorites album Smilin’ 
Through. 

He is content with this 
kind of “self-expression.” 
He has no ambition to get 
behind the camera, package 
deals or plunge into real es- 


grand piano is the focal | 


| tate. Apart from the house, a white 1963 | 





Bentley is one of his few major possessions. 
“I don’t gain pleasure acquiring things to 
look at,” he says. “I’d buy a museum repro- 
duction before I'd go for the real antique 
My mother used to keep books showing 
how much she spent—four pieces of ba- 
con, three eggs—and made sure she had 
the right change in her purse. Maybe that 
strange sort of anal thoroughness stayed 
with me.” 

He is one of the few stars who admit to 
loving Hollywood parties; he enjoys din- 
ners with six or eight guests, and he likes 
going to the movies as well as making 
them. One of his main goals still is to make 
people laugh, and that will probably never 
change. “I try to seduce,” he says. “I want 
to attract people. I want their warmth. I 
want their love.” —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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Saving the Unfashionable Past 





n first thought, the idea of preserving 

New York City’s 31-year-old Lever 
House as a historic landmark seems ab- 
surd. To some observers, the 24-story, 
blue-green glass slab seems shabby and 
unimpressive in the ice canyon of Park 
Avenue’s taller and newer glass slabs. 
Yet last November the city’s unsentimen- 
tal landmarks preservation 
commission said that Lever 
House was worth saving. It 
pronounced the building in 
effect as important a memen- 
to of America’s history as, 
say, the gilded facade of 
Grand Central Terminal, 
about ten blocks down the av- 
enue. Now Fisher Bros., the 
real estate developers, have 
challenged this designation. 
They want to replace Lever 
House with a somewhat gar- 
ish and more profitable 40- 
story tower that they say 
would earn the city an addi- 
tional $9.4 million in taxes 
annually. Within the next five 
weeks, the city’s powerful 
board of estimate will make 
the final decision on Lever 
House’s landmark status. 

In the past, American 
| cities have too often resolved 
| similar dilemmas by yielding * 

to profit and “progress.” The © 
gain in revenue is canceled 
out by a loss of urban vitality. 
Some of the diversity, historic 
continuity and character of a city 
is destroyed when old buildings 
are razed. Character attracts visi- 
tors, gives residents a sense of be- 
longing and accounts for the affin- 
ity between cities and civilization. 
The notion that we must revitalize 
the heart of a city every two dec- 
ades, in accord with the latest ar- 
| chitectural fashion, explains the 




























Builders try to overturn the landmark status of Lever House 


chitecture. It is also the statement of an 
era, a monument to the triumph of the rail- 
roads in forging an empire out of a wilder- 
ness and creating a wealth of museum 
treasures, public libraries and handsome 
buildings. 

Much as Grand Central was early in 
the century, Lever House was at mid-cen- 
tury the proud proclamation of a new 
era. The spirit of this epoch was, in a 
way, as bold and arrogant as that of 














mickaccmecroro tO an interior court. The building 


New York's Lever House and, inset, its proposed replacement 


| the international team of architects that 


D.C., was the International Style. It was 
the architecture of functionalism that had 
originated in Europe before World War II 
and had been introduced in New York by 





designed the United Nations Headquar- 
ters building in 1947. But at that time the 
style had not really succeeded in Europe. 
Bunshaft’s Lever House, completed in 
1952, spread it with wildfire speed all over 
the world. 

Bunshaft’s Lever House consisted of 
two glass slabs. A one-story horizontal 
slab, partly on stilts, is laid parallel to Park 
Avenue. A 24-story vertical slab intersects 
the horizontal one and faces East 54th 
Street. The openings under the stilts lead 


occupies only 25% of the permissi- 
ble space, for dramatic effect and 
to let light into the offices. 

In retrospect, Bunshaft’s ab- 
stract sculpture reflects the anti- 
urban bias of the early modern 
movement. Its vertical slab inter- 
rupts the building line along East 
54th Street. Such disruption is now 
considered detrimental to an or- 
derly street pattern. And the court 
Bunshaft created is uninviting and 
mostly empty. 


ut these insights came later. In 

1952 Lever House was univer- 
sally praised. On Park Avenue at 
present, its quality is surpassed 
only by Mies van der Rohe’s Sea- 
gram Building, one block away. 
Said Architect Eero Saarinen: 
“Bunshaft should be covered with 
laurels. He has created one of the 
finest buildings of our time.” | 

Swanke Hayden Connell Ar- 
chitects, the firm that has designed 
the proposed replacement for 
Lever House, has charged that Le- 
ver is out of date and badly deterio- | 
rated, requiring restoration that 
would cost millions of dollars. Re- | 
torts William Conklin, vice chair- 
man of the landmarks commis- 
sion: “It’s absolutely ridiculous to 
say that the building is falling 
down. It is unfair exaggeration 








cities’ bland uniformity. 

Despite its relative youth and 
somewhat dilapidated appearance, Lever 
House is as worthy a landmark as Grand 
Central Terminal. If Lever House, which 
is smaller than zoning codes permit, is an 
inefficient moneymaker and a somewhat 
obsolete office building, Grand Central is 
almost antediluvian. Nonetheless, New 
York’s historic preservationists won an 
important battle five years ago when the 
Supreme Court defeated a preposterous 
proposal to build a new skyscraping tower 
on the old structure. 

Recently spruced up, but, alas, so far 
only externally, Grand Central Terminal 
is a splendid specimen of Beaux-Arts ar- 





| the railroad magnates. It was the period 
of great national and, ultimately, interna- 
tional corporations. 

Charles Luckman, Lever Bros.’ presi- 
dent from 1946 to 1950, and an architect, 
felt strongly that the era needed an archi- 
tectural expression. He commissioned 
Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill to find it for Lever’s new head- 
quarters on Park Avenue between East 
S3rd and East 54th streets. The inspira- 


glass-walled PepsiCo, Inc., building in 
New York City and the Hirshhorn Muse- 





Do not discard the wedding photo because the dress looks funny. “sed for political impact.” 


tion for Bunshaft, who later built the | 





It is true, however, that Inter- 
national Style architecture is not as popu- 
lar today as it was 30 years ago. But the his- 
toric significance of architectural styles is 
as indisputable as the historic events sur- 
rounding them. Architecture, as Mies put 
it, “is the translation of the spirit of an ep- 
och into space.” 

The most important argument for pre- 
serving Lever House is respect for the past. 
We do not throw out the wedding pictures 
of our parents because their dress now 
looks funny, or because the pictures are 
not quite so wonderful as we once thought 
they were. —8y Wolf Von Eckardt. Reported by 





um and Sculpture Garden in Washington, | Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York | 
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TI’s new Compact Computer. 
It takes over your work, not your desk. 


The ordinary personal computer 
occupies too much of the ordinary desk 

Now Texas Instruments brings you a 
cordless compact computer that solves the 
same sort of problems as the Apple™ or 
IBM™ personal computer. It has enough 
memory and power for complex problems 
in business and science, yet the whole thing 
is smaller than a magazine page 

Sophisticated software is available right 
now for finance, statistics, production 
planning, graphics—and spreadsheet and 
wordprocessing are just around the corner 

For most personal computer tasks, its 
6K RAM and 34K ROM are ample. The 
system is easily, economically expanc 

The TI Compact Computer 40 has 
peripherals that make it even more useful 





a 4color printer/plotter; an RS-232 interface 
for talking with other computers or running 
a larger printer; and TI Wafertape™ drive 
for program or data storage. TI Solid State 
Software™ cartridges offer you a choice of 
convenient, foolproof programs 
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Its built-in language is Tl Enhanced 
BASIC, which allows you to write programs 
;day words. The integrated liquid 
crystal display shows 31 characters, which 
can be scrolled to show up to 80 per line 
It operates on four AA alkaline batteries that 
give up to 200 hours of service 

The TI Compact Computer 40 offers 
solutions anywhere you go. Yet it retails for 
less than 1/3* the price of Appl ™ or IBM™ 
personal computers. Tt 
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Compact 
Computer—compact in price and size, but 
not in power. See it soon at your Texas 
Instruments retailer. 
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Singing the Brahmin Blues 





PAINTING CHURCHES by Tina Howe 


Te. is a radiant, loving and zestfully 
humorous play about subjects that 
darken the mind with icy forebodings. It 
concerns growing old and getting senile, 
leaving a spacious ancestral home and en- 
tering the anteroom of death. 

It also concerns the generation gulf, 
the estrangement and reconciliation of a 
daughter and her parents. In a family, 
each member exists in the eye of the be- 
holder. Since each person’s vision differs, 
the illusions of a lifetime may be stripped 
away in bruising and bracing moments of 
revelation. Isn’t this precisely what one 
expects a fine portrait painter to do? 

The artist in question is Mags (short 
for Margaret) Church. She lives in Man- 
hattan and is about to have a one-woman 
show at a 57th Street gallery. With pride 
and belated affection, she visits her patri- 
cian parents on Boston’s Beacon Hill. The 
house, which has been sold, greets Mags 
like a bare, ruined choir of lamentation. 
The great vaulting windows are naked, 
the marble fireplace mantelpiece is 
shrouded, and the living room floor is 
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“()-Haul 
will not 


Moffat and Seldes in Churches 


scattered with empty packing cartons. In 
the direst exodus of their lives, Fanny 
(Marian Seldes) and Gardner Church 
(Donald Moffat) are retreating, year- 
round, to their summer cottage on Cape 
Cod. There, as Fanny puts it, with caustic 
self-pity, there will be “nothing but the 
gulls, the oysters and us.” 

Mags intends to do their portrait, but 
the Churches paint it for us first. Gardner 
has been a renowned poet, the confrere of 
Yeats _and Frost, whom he tellingly 
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quotes. Now he is, in Fanny’s words, 
“very ga-ga” and “deaf as an adder.” He 
repeats questions that he has asked and 
answers questions that have not been 
asked. He guards his latest incoherent 
manuscript like a toothless lion and then 
flings it through the air like a sheaf of er- 
rant snowflakes. 

As for Fanny, she seems initially 
like a snobbish and slightly silly guardian 
of the Brahmins’ unalterable law of pro- 
prieties. But as the play progresses, she 
begins to reveal a zany comic sense and 
something more: the courage to carry out 
the marriage vows in adversity. Frances 
Conroy’s Mags is quite touching as she 
seeks a parental benison on her vocation. 
None of the performances could be bet- 
tered. Seldes and Moffat may never have 
given more emotionally charged and ex- 
quisitely crafted performances in their 
long-spanned careers. 

After Museum and The Art of Dining, 
Tina Howe continues to learn, and to 
grow as a playwright. In Painting 
Churches, at off-Broadway’s Second Stage 
theater, the tone, if not the maturity, 
is distinctly Chekhovian. Howe captures 
the same edgy surface of false hilarity, 
the same unutterable sadness beneath 
it, and the indomitable valor beneath 
both. 
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4é well-written Life is almost as rare 
as a well-spent one,” observed 


first editions. But, thanks to a number of 
gifted and imaginative biographers, well- 
written lives are now a lot easier to find 

In the past few years, oversize, prize- 
winning stories of figures as varied as 
Somerset Maugham and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Isak Dinesen and Lyndon 
Johnson have sold briskly and drawn crit- 
ical raves. The volumes have rescued the 
genre from charges that it was succumb- 
ing to the as-told-to stories of celebrities 
like Phil Donahue, such drugboilers as 
Albert Goldman’s Elvis and George 
Plimpton and Jean Stein's Edie, essential- 
ly a snip-and-paste collage of interviews. 
Moreover, these new lives are not exclu- 
sively devoted to the scholarly examina- 
tion of papers and letters. “Not long ago, 
most biographies were compiled by dili- 
gent researchers,” says Michael Di Cap- 
ua, editor in chief of Farrar, Straus & Gir- 
oux. But diligent was all they were. “Now 
it’s rare for books like that to get pub- 
lished.” Instead, the work is being done 
by artists who have extended their range 
far beyond the academic. In their debuts, 
Edmund Morris (The Rise of Theodore 
Roosevelt) and Judith Thurman (/sak Di- 
nesen) write with a verve that approaches 
the novelistic. And that, Di Capua con- 
cludes, is the reason for their success: “In 
the hands of a good writer, a life can offer 
the same kind of satisfaction that first- 
rate fiction does.” 

Justin Kaplan, 57, one of the best 
working biographers, was unhappy when 
he tried his hand at fiction in his Harvard 





enough,” recalls the Pulitzer Prize and 
National Book Award winner for Mr. 
Clemens and Mark Twain. But Kaplan's 
sharply observed lives possess an imagi- 
native drive found in the best tales. Says 
Kaplan: “It’s like a Dickens novel. You 
get a feeling of the society around the life. 
And a good narrative.” 

Kaplan’s narratives, like William 





tic American Caesar: Douglas MacArthur 
(1978), are logical, not chronological. 
Kaplan does not, for example, begin his 
recent Walt Whitman: A Life, with the po- 
et’s birth, Instead, the bard is introduced at 
age 65, broken and disabled by a stroke, 
buying his first house in seedy Camden, 
N.J. His brother George is angered by 
those “whorehouse” poems. Whitman re- 
sponds, “I just did what I did because I did 
it—that’s the whole secret.” “You're as 
stubborn as hell,” George says. “You are 


stubborner, Walt, than a load of bricks.” 
———E = _ 


Thomas Carlyle more than a century ago. | & 
The well-spent ones are still as scarce as | 


Manchester’s in his monumental, novelis- | 


days. “It was not covert or impersonal | 
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And with the bricks Kaplan begins to 
build his biographical structure. He be- 
lieves that the choice of subject is one rea- 
son for his success. “The biographer,” 
Kaplan observes, “is the equivalent of a 
good jockey. You can’t win the race with- 


‘| outa good horse.” 


Now researching a biography of Char- 
lie Chaplin, the author is usually found in 
the comfortable Cambridge, Mass., home 
he shares with his wife, Novelist Anne Ber- 
nays. His study is littered with dolls, post- 
ers and memorabilia of “the Little 
Tramp.” Why a film figure? Like Twain 
and Whitman, he believes “Chaplin right- 
ly thought he was creating a new kind of 
language.” The new languages need an in- 
terpreter: “You hope to be on the inside of 
your subject, but also hold a distance from 
him,” Kaplan says. But sometimes it does 
not work that way. “I once dreamed that 
Walt Whitman was pursuing me with an 
ax for invading his privacy.” 

Ted Morgan regards the invasion of 
privacy as a sacred duty. The former re- | 
porter, who was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
for journalism in 1961, is now noted for | 
the objectivity of his portraits of the 
youthful Winston in Churchill: Young 
Man in a Hurry and of the aged Willie in 
Maugham. But they are edged with steel 
Morgan, 50, feels that either love or hate 
is a dangerous conceit. Says he: “You 
have to be clinical, like a coroner dissect- 
ing a corpse.”’ His scalpel reveals a Chur- 
chill swollen with hubris and a stingy 
Maugham pathologically concealing his 
homosexuality from the public. Morgan, 
like his colleagues, perceives his subjects 
in novelistic terms: “What I am looking 
for in a subject is a tragic life with many 
setbacks and recoveries, and with a trans- 
forming experience.” 


he biographer himself has been trans- 

formed. Morgan changed his name 
from Sanche de Gramont in 1977 when he 
became a U.S. citizen, The son of a diplo- 
mat had been raised as a hereditary count 
in one of France's oldest aristocratic fam- 
ilies. A graduate of Yale, Morgan detailed 
his affection for the U.S. in Rowing To- 
ward Eden (1981). Now at work on a one- 
volume life of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Morgan says, “I think about him con- 
stantly. The subject is something that you 
can’t get out of your head. They said that 
when William Manchester was working 
on MacArthur he started smoking a corn- 
cob pipe and walking on the heels of his 
feet. That didn’t happen to me. But I did 
learn something from each of my sub- 
jects.” The lessons, however, do not im- 
pinge on the time he takes for research: 
“You almost have to be an intelligence 
service that grades information on the 
quality of the source.” 

Poet Judith Thurman, 36, labored to 
form her first effort at biography, the 
scrupulous and elegant /sak Dinesen: The 


Life of a Storyteller, along accepted 
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| Freudian lines. The author, so goes the 


convention, must interpret her subject 
} psychologically for the reader. Thurman 
balked at the role of therapist. “Psychoan- 
alyzing is absolutely useless,” she recalls 
“I was treating Dinesen as a case. I 
dropped that.” Now she views her work 
as a love affair. “First it was the ecstasy 
then total disillusionment, and finally 
| Came a deeper understanding and accep- 
tance of the person.” As sales and cri- 
tiques have shown, the result was equally 
satisfying to readers. Concludes Thur- 
man: “Apparently people are hungry for 
some real wisdom that they don't seem to 
be getting from fiction.” 

Like many of her contemporaries, 
Thurman prepared for the task with a 
concentration that amounted to fanati- 
cism. She learned Danish and followed 
the tracks of Baroness Karen Blixen 
who wrote under the name Isak Dinesen, 
through Europe, Af- 
rica and the US. In 
the Dinesen family’s 
country house, she 
was allowed to stay 
the night: “Can you 
imagine what it was 
like, lying in bed with 
the scent of roses and 
the ticking of clocks 
in every room, and 
downstairs were all 
those papers and let- 
Ted Morgan ters locked away?” 

Each Monday, 


Thurman left her husband Jonathan Da- 
vid, a cinematographer, in Manhattan to 
work 16-hour days in a Long Island cot- 
tage. There she subconsciously evoked a 


mood by wearing Dinesen’s favorite per- 


fume, Fracas. “It was eerie,” she remem- 
bers. “The identification was very deep.” 
Almost every line demonstrates an affec- 


tion tempered by careful attention to de- 


tail. As Dinesen went into decline, Thur- 
man reports, “she let down her guard, she 
relaxed her crooked smile, and her eyes- 


which she still carefully made up with 


kohl—seemed to stream with light. There 
was something almost inhuman about her 
fragility She was, in fact, dying of mal- 


nutrition. After the asparagus season was 


over she lived exclusively on glasses of 
fruit and vegetable juice, ampules of gelée 
il royale, oysters and dry biscuits.” 


The new Boswells are not always so 
enamored of their subjects. “I thought I 


was going to love Lyndon Johnson,” says 
Journalist Robert Caro. “I knew he was 
ie going to be shrewd and tough and ruth- 
less, but that was all right.” Caro, 47, a 


former investigative reporter, should have 
known better. The Power Broker, his 
1,200-page study of New York’s urban- 
development and highway czar Robert 
Moses, so unsettled its subject that he is- 
I Fevaleyarel| Urban League sued a rebuttal to Caro’s many allega- 

500 East 62nd Street tions. Despite objections, the book won a 

New York, N.Y. 10021 Pulitzer Prize. In The Path to Power, the 
882-page first of three volumes on L.B.J., 
Caro argues, not always convincingly 
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FLY THE LEADER. ~aags that the 36th President illegally ran a 


blind trust fund from the Oval Office and 
that his avarice and cunning were rooted 
in childhood. If, as Emerson wrote, “ge- 
niuses have the shortest biographies,” 
Caro has envisioned an L.B.J. who was | 
hardly a candidate for Mensa. With a 
probable 1,600 pages left to go, Caro has 
already concluded that Johnson lacked 
“any consistent ideology or principle, in 
fact, any moral foundation whatsoever.” 
The book has come under considerable 
attack from critics, not all of them admir- 
ers of L.B.J. The opponents argue that the 
biographer has forced his subject into a 
mean-spirited characterization far too 
small to hold the real and complex John- 
son. The Path to Power makes accusations 
but withholds proofs until the projected 
second volume, still years away. More- 
over, it seems endlessly repetitive, as if 
Caro were a nervous lecturer who did not 
trust his audience. 


hatever the merits of the case, 
TRANSBRASIL Caro’s detective work must have 
is a 757 airline worn out more than one pair of shoes. 
Caro and his wife Ina, a historian, actual- 
ly moved to the remote Texas hill country 
of Johnson’s youth. There he conducted 





The Boeing 757 is ahead of the pack and pulling away. In passenger comfort, many of the more than 700 interviews for 
it feels like a wide-body. In performance, it is the most fuel-efficient jet- his er Even high school sweethearts 
liner in the sky. This means airlines can continue and L.B.J.’s first campaign driver were in- 
to offer air travel as the world’s best travel value. 49: ESM cluded. At one point, Caro describes the 


young congressional aide’s first view of 
the Capitol. The author felt it to be a sym- 
bol of what Washington represented to 
the youthful L.B.J. Caro had already lo- 
cated the seedy hotel 
where Johnson lived 
at the time, and he 
knew that the young 
man kept farm-boy 
hours. Caro walked 
Johnson’s route at 
5:30 a.m. and found 
that the sun rose just 
behind the Capitol 


dome, bathing it in 

a spectacular, almost | lp 7 
mystical light. “You te, 
can imagine,” he re- Edmund Morris 


calls, “what that vi- 

Consider a life without sight sion must have meant to a boy from the | 
How about no sight or sound? hill country.” It meant something to Caro 
Can you imagine the aloneness? as well. A life examined in such detail, he 
Almost every day a parent must maintains, is a fit representative of histo- 
tell her child that the rest of his ry. Says he: “Biography, properly done, 

life will be spent “alone” can illuminate an entire era 

Ushers’ Syndrome is the leading Edmund Morris, 42, has also complet- 
cause of deaf-blindness in the ed one volume of a three-part presidential 
country. study. The Rise of Theodore Roosevelt won 
; a Pulitzer Prize in 1980, and Theodore 
Rex will appear within two years. Unlike 
Caro, Morris, who keeps residences on 
New York City’s fashionable Central 
Park South and in Washington, D.C., is 
bully on his subject. “I got interested lis- 
© tening to Nixon’s farewell speech to his 
Me Foundation staff,” he says, “because he quoted T.R.’s 
8331 Mindale Circle elegy to his dying wife.” The result was an 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 unproduced screenplay, The Dude from 
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became a biography of unusual grace and 
attracted fresh interest in the 26th Presi- 
dent. Indeed, since Morris’ 1979 book, 
David McCullough’s popular Mornings on 
Horseback has captured the young T.R. in 
a vivid collection of vignettes. 

While Caro explores every shred of 
evidence and exhausts every interview, 
Morris believes that biographers should 
keep out of places where they do not be- 
long. Fascinated by 
T.R.’s_ courtship of 
his first wife, Alice 
Lee, detailed in the 
future President's di- 
ary, Morris nonethe- 
less accepted Roose- 
velt’s brief entry for 
the couple’s wedding 
night: “Happiness is 
too sacred to write 
about.” Although this 
may seem a bizarre 
attitude for a biogra- 
pher, Morris is ada- 
mant: “If the subject doesn’t want you in 
part of his life, you have no right to invade 
it. All the biographer needs is the ability 
to penetrate somebody's soul, honesty and 
a sense of drama.” 

A sense of place and pace helps 
When Teddy believes that the wounded 
President McKinley will recover and his 
own plans for the presidency may never 
succeed, the young Vice President flees 
to an Adirondack mountaintop: “The 
clouds parted unexpectedly, sunshine 
poured down on his head, and for a few 
moments a world of trees and mountains 
and sparkling water lay all around him 

below a ranger was approaching, run- 
ning, clutching the yellow slip of a tele- 
gram. Instinctively, he knew the message 








Antonia Fraser 


With each volume, Morris and his fel- 
low American biographers are proving 
the theory of their more celebrated col- 
league, Antonia Fraser. The author of 
four distinguished and popular works 
about such British historical figures as 
Cromwell and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Lady Antonia maintains that her field is 
perhaps the only one in which the flawed 
can be overruled by the excellent and the 
cheap by the enduring. Says she: “Where 
biographies are concerned, the good will 
always drive out the bad.” Morris is even 
more enthusiastic. “Biography is becom- 
ing the most important nonfiction form. I 


| rejoice to see it coming back to where it 


belongs, in the hands of us amateurs.” 
Those amateurs have more than a love 

of their subjects. Judith Thurman views 

the practice as a form of alchemy. Describ- 


| ing the clear consommé made by Isak Di- 


nesen’s African cook, she writes, “You 
keep the spirit, but discard the rough in- 
gredients: eggshells and raw bones. You 
then submit them to fire and patience. And 
the clarity comes at the end like a magic 
trick.” The recipe stands as a metaphor for 
all well-written Lives. —By LD. Reed. 


Reported by Janice € c. » Senpoon/New York 
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A Grisly Bedtime Story 
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he belief is as old as the Tuscan hills. 
For the villagers of San Martino, the 
feast of San Lorenzo is the night when 
wishes come true. This night, Aug. 10, 
1944, there is much to wish for and little 
hope of satisfaction. The German army is 
in retreat, dragging its dead across north- 
ern Italy. Gangs of Blackshirts, faithful to 
their Duce, are sweeping the countryside 
with kamikaze ferocity. The American 
G.Ls, tough-guy redeemers, may arrive 
tomorrow or never. So a score of the vil- 
lagers leave San Martino to escape the 
carnage—and find what? What these or- 
dinary people find in themselves surprises 
them: the fierce, fulfilling strength of soli- 
darity, a species of collective heroism. 
Since their first feature film in 1962, 
the brothers Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 
have explored the themes and feelings of 
the Italian left. But their work is no forced 
march of socialist stereotypes. Like the 
characters in the Tavianis’ Allonsanfan 
and Padre Padrone, the people of San 
Martino never surrender their luxuriant 
individuality. One young woman with a 
large birthmark on her cheek and a mis- 
chievous smile in her eyes tells a virginal 
girlfriend: “You don’t know what it’s like 
to be ugly and still feel beautiful.” An an- 
gel-faced teen-age boy, whose ardor for 
Fascism amounts almost to sexual hyste- 
ria, is shot by some of the villagers he tried 
to kill; seeing this, his Fascist father flies 
into a fatal jitterbug of despair, burrowing 
his head into the hard earth. Cecilia, at six 
the youngest of the fleeing villagers, finds 
the ordeal a delicious, dangerous game. 
like hopscotching through a minefield. 
This essentially true tale of a village’s 





THE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING STARS 
Directed and Written by Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 








resistance is told by the present-day Ceci- 
lia to her own child on another night of 
shooting stars. It may seem the grisliest of 
bedtime stories, an unholy mixture of Dis- 
ney and The Disasters of War. But it al- 
lows this event to be seen through the 
wide clear eyes of a child, and to exist 
both in the recent historical past and in 
the storybook realm of once-upon-a-time. 

Like the beneficent San Lorenzo, the 
Tavianis grant each villager’s wish by 
making no formal distinctions between re- 
ality and fable. Every one of Cinematogra- 
pher Franco di Giacomo’s images has the 
same cartoon clarity whether it docu- 
ments the townspeople’s journey or dra- 
matizes their sweetest, saddest fantasies. A 
girl bumps into some soldiers and sees 
them as G.I.s, come to take her to Ameri- 
ca; in fact they are Germans about to 
slaughter her, and her vision is a dream 
flash the moment before she dies. Early in 
the film, the villagers hear a faint but rous- 
ing rendition of The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public and imagine it is the American 
Army; in fact it is only a phonograph rec- 
ord, but the villagers believe, and one 
young man, scanning the hills, wipes tears 
from his eyes as he exclaims, “I see them!” 

It is the achievement of the Tavianis 
and their cast of professional and nonpro- 
fessional actors that the receptive viewer 
comes to see and share these dreams, find- 
ing gentle humor and martial horror in 
each character, each scene and shot. 
By the end of this majestic entertainment 
one feels like the children in it: that 
one has not been told this story but 
dreamed it, and awakened refreshed and 
exhilarated. —By Richard Corliss 
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i n the old days of British comedy, the 


plot would have been predictable. If a 
big American oil company decided to buy 
an unspoiled Scottish village (and its little 
crescent beach) in order to destroy it and 
then build a refinery, the natives would 
launch a counterstrike of sly and eccentric 
schemes designed to sabotage the out- 
landers’ plans. How times have changed! 
In Local Hero, the residents, excepting 
one beachcomber holdout, are all eager to 


sell. It is the outsiders, succumbing to the | 


charm of the place, who end up defending 
it against everyone's greedy impulses. 

As he demonstrated in last summer's 
Gregory's Girl, Bill Forsyth is a master of 
the throwaway turnabout. Here, with a 
tenser situation and a somewhat richer 
mix of characters, he makes about the 
kind of advance one would expect from 
him, modest and self-effacing. MacIntyre 
(Peter Riegert), the acquisitions man 
from Knox Oil and Gas, may think of 
himself as “a telex man,” all hard figures 
and bottom lines, but once in the field he 
is entirely capable of going all soppy 
about a wounded rabbit. His boss, Felix 
Happer (Burt Lancaster, expertly doing 
his clean-old-man routine), is anything 
but the Texas tycoon of fable; he scram- 





bles his own eggs and is an amateur as- | 


tronomer who orders MacIntyre to keep 
an eye out for unusual activity around 
the constellation Virgo as well as along 
the coveted coastline. Popping in and out 
of the picture are a ma- 
rine biologist who turns 
out to have webbed toes, 
a Russian trawler officer 
who paddles in to play 
the steck market when 
the fish are running near 
a capitalist land mass, 
and a hotel manager 
who is also a shrewd ac- 
countant and a demon 
lover. The minister here- 
abouts is a black African 
quite content to be wild- Lancaster 
ly displaced. 

Displacement of conventional expec- 
tations is, of course, Forsyth’s specialty. If 
one sometimes wishes Forsyth could more 
often keep his eye on the comic point, it 
is also true that he finds his best material 
out there on the periphery, at the edge 
of the frame. What is a punk rocker doing 
in the rural highlands? Why does that 
motorbiker keep burp-burping through 
the action without explaining himself? 
Forsyth isn’t telling. He’s just laughing 
to himself, a shy, shrewd film maker 
worth bending near so you can hear what 
he has to say amidst the contemporary 
din. —By Richard Schickel 
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Head of the class. 


The Bell System Yellow Pages is the #1 Now in many metropolitan areas there's another 
business reference book* Business people book to learn from: the new Business to Business 
read it every working day because what Bell System Yellow Pages. It contains all the 

they learn helps them stay on top businesses other businesses need 





Get the Yellow Pages talking. Let your fingers do the walking. 
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= Sport 


High on a Swizzle Stick 


Pole Vaulter Billy Olson passes 19 ft. and keeps looking up 


ns illy Olson used to dream of flying, not 
over crossbars, over rooftops. “I imag- 
ined myself jumping off fences and just 
flying,” he says, “running down the street, 
flapping my arms and taking off.” For 


those who have never traveled by cata- 
pult, this is the sensation of pole vaulting. 

So, as it happens, is Olson, a droll and 
drawling Abilene Texan, who at the snap 


y 


of a fiber-glass tube this 
month hoisted himself 19 ft 
Y% in., becoming the first 
man to vault 19 ft. indoors 
“I'm going to go higher,” he 
promises, “I think a good 
bit higher, though I’m not 
saying how high. I don’t 
want to do it some day and 
get happy with it. I want to 
go higher and higher.” Just 
how high a man can go, like 
how fast and how far, has 
always been the peculiar 
fascination of athletics in its 
purest form, track and field, 
where the athletes are not 
exactly pure but certainly 
are peculiar 

As an amateur tradition, under-the- 
table paychecks date back to the Punic 
Wars at least. Still, considering the regi- 
men of exercise and travel in light of the 
pay scale in popular professional games, 
the people who test man’s physical limita- 
tions qualify as idealists, even dreamers 
And it is not too hard to believe Olson 
when he lists the rewards as “very little 
money, a certain amount of glory, mostly 
the sensation of the jumping itself, the 
feeling of it, the rush it gives you that’s 
like nothing else. Then, the competition. 
If nothing came out of it but the competi- 
tion, that would be enough for me.” 
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Celebrating 19- 





It is not even too hard to believe 
Cornelius Warmerdam, who at 67 has 
stopped vaulting and does not mind say- 
ing how high men can go: 24 ft. No matter 
how powerful the man, or how pliable his 
swizzle stick, Warmerdam says 24 ft 
That’s just his opinion, but he knows 
something about these things 

Warmerdam vaulted 15 ft. in 1940 
Warmerdam, thought it 
was impossible. “It was like 
the sound barrier,” he says 
Before anyone else made 15 
ft., eleven years later, War- 
merdam had done it 43 
times. He held the world 
record 15 years. “Of course 
I go back to when the pole 
was a pretty stable instru- 
ment,” he explains. War- 
merdam’s first bolt of bam- 
boo carried him over high 
hedges and cringing live- 
stock all across his father’s 
spinach farm in California’s 
San Joaquin Valley. His 
records were built of bamboo; steel and 
aluminum poles came along in the *50s, fi- 
ber glass in the '60s. Since then, the record 
has been improved by leaps and sproings 
But the 19-ft. 4-in. outdoor mark of that 
aptly named Russian Vladimir Polyakov 
has been posted over a year and a half 
now, and only Frenchman Thierry Vi- 
gneron (19 ft. 4% in.) and Olson have 
reached such heights 

“The equipment is better,” says War- 
merdam, “but so are the athletes. It’s 
a combination.” Just as the pole vault- 
er himself is a combination: sprinter, 
weight lifter, gymnast. He is characteristi- 
cally happy. “Because,” says Warmerdam 


ft. Ya-in. mark 





The record vault: “It takes a certain reckless nature to run full speed with a 
16 %2-ft. pole, stick that thing in a box and twang yourself into the air” 


when everyone, including | 





brightly, “it is just a fun thing to do.” 
Olson “honestly and truthfully” dis- 
covered pole vaulting in an encyclopedia, 
a picture sequence of Warmerdam float- 
ing above the bar. “I thought, ‘Golly, 
that’s the neatest-looking thing.” Later, 
as a teen-ager, he commandeered a 
friend’s pole and commenced 12-ft. and 
13-ft. launches. “It takes a certain reck- 
less nature,” he acknowledges, “to run full 
speed with a 16%-ft. pole, stick that thing 
in a box and twang yourself into the air.” 


bail bondsman’s son, Olson says, 

“I was the proudest boy in town the 
day I got a college scholarship.” Now 24, 
finished at Abilene Christian University, 
he has been testing and shaping himself 
with a bespectacled eye on the 1984 
Olympics, meanwhile amending the in- 
door record seven times. Next week the 
peripatetic indoor season climaxes at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with the U.S.A. Mobil Indoor Track and 
Field Championships 

Travel has never been easy for pole 
vaulters. Cab drivers would take Warmer- 
dam, but not Warmerdam’s poles. Says Ol- 
son: “The poles won't fit on the airplanes 
that fly out of Abilene, so you have to strap 
them on the car—four or five of them in 6- 
in. cylinders—and drive them to Dallas 
Most people think they are cannons. You 
should see me coming though the airport 
People do a lot of ducking.” 

He is further burdened by golf clubs 
Olson, who declares modestly, “I can hita 
golf ball farther than any man in the 
world,” is accustomed to driving 360-yd 
par 4s. Though a score in the high 70s or 
low 80s usually pleases him, it seldom 
thrills his playing partners. “I’ve been ac- 
cused of being a sandbagger.” he admits 
“I guess I’m the most frustrated golfer in 
the world. I'll tell you, if I had the choice 
of being the best pole vaulter in the world 
or the best golfer, I'd trade.” 

But he seems to reconsider even as he 
Says it. Golfers can’t fly. —y Tom Callahan 
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Resalevalueis 
only interesting if youre 
interested in reselling. 





~S 


In 1977, this Honda Civic CVCC 
Hatchback was a remarkable value. But what's 
even more remarkable is the value it has today. 
After five years and 56,000 miles. 

The engineering and workmanship are 
of such high quality you could sell this Civic 
for much of what you paid? 

But that’s not so surprising. Honda Civics, 
Accords and Preludes have traditionally main- 
tained a high resale value. Among the best in 
the industry. Which might help explain this 


© 1982 American Honda Motor Co., In 


next interesting bit of information. 

Honda owners tend to stay Honda owners. 
It’s as simple as that. As a matter of fact, 
Honda enjoys the highest owner loyalty among 
all leading import cars** 

And you can’t put a price on loyalty. 


*Nov./Dec. 1982 Kelley Blue Book, Price depends on car's condition, mileage, 
cquipment, etc 


**Source: R. L. Polk and Co.,, 1981 model year New Car Buyer Analysis 


We make it simple. 












* Vii Slims 
remembers when 
a Woman was firs! 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg “‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


VIRGINIA SJAMS 









~* == "To builda wherry, the men of the Outer 
mm « GD) Hebrides need a strong hand, a gentle touch 
* 4 4 andnary a blueprint. Which is hardly surprising. 
€ _ They have generations of Scottish shipwrights 
© &*- behind them. And some, Se 






over half a century of 3 
~ practice. The good things ei 
r . In life stay that way. 
, 
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